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NEW YORK THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1883. 
The Week 
» IAk 
ihe Cek, 
Tue Free-Trade Conference at Detroit was 
timely and useful in drawing public attention 


to the undoubted fact that the tariff is now a 
real issue in American politics—much more so 





than it has ever been in the present genera- 
Indeed, we must go back to 1846 and 
the years immediately following to find any 
period when this question was the dominant 
one in the national There have 
been attempts to lift it up by horse-power to 
some sort of popular recognition since the 
close of the war, but all efforts were in vain 
so iong as the issues growing out of slavery 
retained their grasp upon men’s thoughts and 
consciences. In 1872 it was deemed a great 
that the Cincinnati Convention, 
composed in part of free-traders, remitted the 
tariff question to the Congressional districts. 
We are now far enough removed in point of 


tion. 


councils. 


faue pas 


CP PSR NEIL sky argue 


time from that event to see that the dominant 
issues of 1872 were the carpet-bag govern 
ments of the South and the abuses of civil 
administration generally, and that the ques- 
tion of duties on imports would not then have 
controlled an average of tive hundred votes in 
each State. All economical questions are dry 
and uninteresting to the mass of mankind 
unless they appeal directly and powerfully to 
‘ the stomach, as they did in England when the 
Corn Laws were under debate. Great Britain 
was literally starved into free trade, and no 
country ever adopted that policy more reluc- 
tantly. 


mine 


If, as is often alleged, the iron trade is an 
index of the general state of manufacturing 
industry, the present outlook is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, though in some respects 
better than it appeared a short time ago. 
Within the past week the crisis in the iron 
trade tided over without a strike 
among the operatives, though it has left mat- 
ters in a somewhat unsettled and demoralized 
condition, and some important failures have 
followed, notably that of the Grafton Iron 
Works, of Leetonia, Ohio, with liabilities of 
$600,000, while several other firms are men- 
tioned as being embarrassed. The action of 
the Pittsburgh ironworkers in conceding the 
demands of the operatives, after giving all 
the other iron mills of the West to understand 
that they could not and would not do so, has 


das been 


excited much indignation among the latter, 
because on the strength of these representa- 
tions of the Pittsburgh men many mills in the 


Youngstown and other districts had made 
preparations for a strike, and cannot now 


avoid shutting down. This leaves the Pitts- 
burgh men almost a monopoly of the business. 
It is generally admitted, however, that the 
production of iron now outstrips the consump- 
tion. On April 21 there was a decline of $2 
per ton; a further decline of $2 was announced 
this week, and still lower prices are predicted. 


There are some improvements in other fea- 
tures of the industrial situation, The crop 








prospects are certainly better than a few weeks 
and there not 
doubt that we shall have a good average crop 
of wheat, and also that the certainty of short 
crops in Western Europe will make a fair mar 
ket for it. Speculation in the grain markets 
still maintains prices to some extent, though 
there has been a decline within the week. The 
speculation in petroleum, which developed so 


is now much reason to 


ago, 


suddenly, and advanced prices from $1 per 
barrel to $1 25 in a week or ten days, has de 

clined and the price has dropped to $1.10. In 
the stock market the tendency has been 
toward stagnation. Prices of railway stocks 
have recovered a little from 
pression of two weeks ago, but the general 
public in this country seem to take less inte 

rest than usual in the stock market, and the 
same may be said of the foreign public. There 
has not been a time for several years when so 
few American railroad stocks were bought or 
While there is this 
decline in the speculative temper of the pub 


the extreme de 


sold for foreign account. 
lic, and also to some extent in the manufa 
turing industry of the country, 
accumulating in the banks, and rates of 
rest are tending downward. 


money is 
inte 


After the Guiteau case, the Star-route case 
constitutes one of the most remarkable state 
trials that have taken place in modern times. It 
is, looked at in any way, a most important 
case. It involves not only a charge of fraud 
against two very prominent politicians, one of 
them an ex-Senator and the other one of the 
heads of the Post-office Department, but a 
charge of a far-reaching conspiracy to rob the 
Government, extending over a number of 
which was engineered by these 


It is carried on at the seat of the Govern 


years, 
men, 
ment; 
secure 


two 


no pains or expense have been spared to 
and it has attracted 
from the outset an enormous 


the best counsel; 
amount of public 
attention. The Judge is a goed lawyer, and 
certainly not in sympathy with the defendants. 
Under these circumstances it might be expect 
ed that the trial would be at least a dignitied 


proceeding, whatever else it might be. On 


the contrary, the defendants have as ont 
of their regular weapons a local press, 
in which they denounce and abuse and 
revile the prosecution, from the President 
down, threaten the witnesses, and, though 


they have been warned to keep quiet, are 
now publishing a choice collection of 
to 


closing 


arguments, natch the closing speech of 


the Government counsel in court One of 
the defendants has published ‘statements 
through the press, during the course of the 


break the force of 
him; he has nearly 
man for daring to give 


trial, to 


against 


the 
murdered a 


evidence 
or suggest evidence 
against him, and he has maintained the 
impudent demeanor on all possible occasions 
in the How far all this could 
have been prevented no one seems to know; 
but no doubt a great deal is due to the fact 
that the case is being tried in a liith 
court 


most 


court-room, 


local 
The prestige of the tnbunal counts for 


something,and We hardly think that ina United | 
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foreign missionat i silver instead of 
came uy ur Is Was tore t Cou 
tion of t 

tora on riday 
we made no allusion—of veneral tinancial mal 
administration were easily t Lof, and 
deed seem to have had nu l is iwhates 
but the origin of the arti ! ! Was 
leftin some obscurity. [Tt appears that 8 mints 
ter named Douglas was chat {i with having 
Written it This 1 lenied on the plattorn 
but read a letter of ay v tor fut 
nished to an mn 
ments, with no thou f lint ny \ 
ind declared that l i not know f 
contents of the a 

was ‘‘not in harmony w hh 3 
insinuations and as} 
From another source we 
there has been ¢ ret nous 
method adopted vd ju lnries 


the missionaries, U : is 


complete, however, uf Mr. Douglas had been 


allowed or required more explicit 


wh yt he 


the Colles should be exempt 


which is so burdensome upon 


us whil is of the State, 


bestowed on them for educational purposes, 
in an endeavor to cont the politics of the 
' adds, ‘‘sets all 


s thoroughly cha 


racteristic of the man, and contirms what we 


have been saving as to the precise nature of 


the penalty, and the only one, which the But 
lerites had in store, and the College had to fear, 
fora refusal of the degree It appears that 
it was his conduct of late, since he took the 


Governorship, which decided the case against 
him the College 
Board of Overseers to 
his favor. The affair will be probably useful 
in putting an et far as Harvard 
cerned, to the use of honorary degrees as a 
means of testifying the respect or admiration 
of a university for all kinds of merit, or no 
merit at all. Honorary degrees ought realiy 
to be reserved for proficiency in some field of 
learning or literature which the college is en 


Moreover, officers in the 


seem have voted in 


d. as is con 


gaged in cultivating. University testimonials 


for other kinds of merit should consist 
in resolutions passed by the degree-giving 
body, whatever itis. A correspondent of the 


Boston Advertiser shows that the practice of 
riving degrees to Governors has not been uni- 
formly followed from the beginning. Two 
never received it at all; three had received it 
one received it 
only in the tenth year of his service, three 
only in the second ; and of the five who re 
ceived it in their first year previous to 1844, 
three were Harvard graduates, and these five 
did not hold the oflice consecutively. 


before becoming Governor; 


When Colonel Burt declined the Chief Ex- 
aminership under the National Civil-Service 
Commission offered him by President Arthur, 
some papers sneeringly remarked that civil- 
service reformers like him had much to say 
about their cause, but would not accept an 
offered opportunity to serve it practically at a 
pecuniary sacrifice. This was silly talk in 
every respect, but Colonel Burt has effectually 
silenced it by accepting the Chief Examiner- 
ship under the Civil-Service Commission of 
this State. That he could Presi 
dent Arthur’s offer without giving his sanc- 
tion to a peculiarly ignoble trick, resorted to 
for the purpose of driving a most faithful and 
efficient officer from the service, in flagrant 
disregard of sound civil-service principles, 
will be admitted by every fair-minded man. 
The Civil-Service Commission of this State is 
now in excellent working order. The 
cerity and earnestness of the Commissioners 
cannot be doubted, and they have for their 
executive oflicer unquestionably the fittest 
man that can be found. 


no* accept 


sin 


Mr. Kennard must be curiously ill-informed 
of the state of opinion here if he believes that 
the discussion about the A/adama claims, which 
he proposed in his resolution in the House of 
Commons, reported in recent despatches, would 
result in the promotion of good feeling between 
the two countries. In fact, we do not see how 
anybody who knows much of human nature in 
It would, 
under his resolution, have to be begun by Great 
Britain, and would necessarily open with an 
intimation that, in the opinion of Englishmen, 
Americans had for ten years or thereabouts 
been keeping money which did not belong to 
them, which they had originally obtained by 
false pretences, and which their best men 
thought they ought to restore to the rightful 
In what part of the world would a 
conference begun in this way be likely to bring 
people closer together or remove bitterness ? 
The expectation entertained by some people in 
England, that a portion of the Alabama money 
will be returned, is fast taking on the character 
of asuperstition—that is, a belief which rests on 
supernatural grounds and cannot over- 
thrown by ordinary reasoning. It is only one 
degree more respectable than the expectation 
that the Confederate bonds will be paid, and 
not by any means so respectable as the cam- 
paign story that as soon as the Democrats get 
into power they will pay $3,000,000,000 of 
“rebel war claims.” This last has done good 


general can expect it to do any good. 
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still, which is more than can be said of Mr, 
Kennard’s dream. 


The ladies forming the Local Committee on 
Harvard Examinations for Women have, as 
perhaps many of our readers know, estab- 
lished classes, under competent instructors, 
to prepare young women, at a very moderate 
expense, for the Harvard entrance examina- 
tions, which are identical for both sexes, Har- 
vard having taken the bold, if not awful step, 
from which Columbia shrinks, of asking young 
women the same questions as young men, 
in Greck, Latin, and mathematics. 
classes have been in existence during the past 
winter and are to be continued in the fall, 
but admission to them must be applied for 
before September 1 to the Secretary, Heyhoe, 
Palisades, Rockland County, N. Y. Such 
modifications in the system will be intro- 
duced as the experience of last winter sug- 
the needs of the students seem 
to require. The examinations are held here 
every year, both of young men and young 
women, but in different rooms, by the same 
professor, sent on from Harvard for the pur- 
Some private schools have prepared 
candidates for the Harvard examinations 
on the old plan of a special course for 
women, but none have met the requirements 
of the present system. What the Committee 
now offers is experienced and responsible 
teachers at the lowest possible cost to the stu- 
dents, thus obviating the large expense of 
private instruction, which many young wo- 
men would be unable to bear. 


gests or 


pe se, 





The failure of the attempt to blow up the 
Welland Canal with dynamite is most satis- 
factory news. The accounts of the affair 
telegraphed from Toronto all agree as to the 
main facts. It was announced beforehand, as 
is usual in all such cases, that the day fixed 
to blow up the canal was the 13th of May, 
the day set for the hanging of Joe Brady. 


The Canadians, therefore, most prudently | 


sentries, armed to the teeth, all 
along the canal, keeping, of course, the larger 
military bodies as well as a batch of de- 
tectives in reserve. As soon as the guards 
were posted, the dynamiters came boldly on, 
“fifteen rough-looking men, each carrying 


a satchel.” Jumping nimbly from the train, 
| they were immediately shadowed by detec- 


tives to the hotel, and, it is unnecessary to add, 
‘overheard in conversation.” They walked 
about for some time ‘‘ making secret arrange- 
ments” to blow up the canal. They had not 


| walked far, however, before they came to 


the sentry-boxes. Seeing that the game was up, 
they dispersed and returned to the United 


States, having, however, by way of precau- | 
! tion, previously held a ‘* secret meeting. 


make the story complete, it should be added 


| that ‘a Government official” connected with 


the canal, has ‘“‘ admitted” that it was true. 





The Civil-Service Commission is troubled 


| by that clause in the law which provides that 


service in its day, and may.do some service ! 


when two persons of one family are employed 
in the civil service, no other member of that 
family shall be eligible to appointment, and it 
has concluded to ask for the Attorney-Gene- 


These | 


~ Fe | 


| ral’s opinion whether the words ‘‘ one family ” 
| in the law mean only parents and their chil- 
| dren, or also nephews and nieces, grandchil- 
dren, cousins, and relatives by marriage. 
There has been a good deal of demagogy 
in the talk about families being quartered 
upon the public purse. Of course, it 
undesirable that many persons belonging to 
one family should be in the same office to 
gether, so that, if so inclined, they can work 
| into one another’s hands and form coteries 
| or rings for mutual protection and advance- 
ment. Such family nests should be broken 
up where they exist, and not be permit- 
_ted to form again. But there is really no 
| valid reason why several persons belonging 

to the same family, if they are found compe- 
| tent and suitable, should not be employed 
| in different branches of the service where they 
| can make no objectionable combinations of 
influence. It is not unfrequently found that 
| certain specialties are cultivated in particular 
families with exceptional success. Weknow, 
for instance, of a family which has turned out 
a remarkably large number of excellent book- 
keepers—real experts, male and female, five or 
six of them ; and we cannot see why this 
comparatively rare and extremely useful 
faculty should not be employed by the 
Government to the best advantage. We 
could not imagine any harm to come from 
their relationship if one were employed in the 
Internal Revenue office, another by the Com- 
missioner of Railroads, another in the Indian 
office, another in the postal service, and an- 
other in the customs department. The Gov- 
ernment should not be hampered unnecessa- 
rily in the employment of the best ability it 
can find. 


is 








The more we look into the article on ‘* Au- 
thorship in America” in the June Atlantic, 
the more full we find it of new and original 
instruction for authors. Here is a lesson that 
| we carelessly overlooked at the first reading: 


‘*IT have heard people make the preposterous 
remark that the publisher grows rich, while the 
| authors for whom he publishes continue to be 
| poor. Of course he does; if he is faithful to the 
| interests of the authors, he must, or what would 

be the meaning of the rule of three? A pub- 
| lisher with his hundred books ought to be better 
| off for money than each of a hundred authors 
with one book.” 

So he ought—just a hundred times better 
off, if the rule of three is entitled to any last- 
| ing confidence—and a thousand times better 
off than a thousand authors with one book 
apiece. This neat application of the rule of 
three to the removal of authors’ complaints is 
founded, it will be seen, not sc much on the 
well-known fact that authors all write one book 
| apiece, as upon the great fundamental idea 
| which underlies the whole article—that one 
book is just the same as another, provided the 
weight, dimensions, paper, type, and binding 
arethesame. The profits of publishers, under 
the rule of three, depend entirely on the number 
of authors whose books they get hold of, and a 
publisher could not possibly fail in business, 
as it has hitherto been foolishly supposed 
he might, from publishing too many books 
by authors whom nobody cared to read—for 
a book is, as is elsewhere fully explained, 
‘“‘a bundle of sheets of paper, stamped with 
‘ little characters, sewed together, put between 
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covers of pasteboard dressed in cloth.” A 
book can be used, he adds, by the young ‘‘ to 
build block houses with,” or ‘‘as a missile,” 
or ‘‘to raise the seat at the piano ”; by adults, 
on the other hand, ‘‘to set off a cabinet of 
shelves’’—though for all these purposes, he 
points out, ‘‘a block of wood or a bit of 
stamped leather would be as serviceable.” 





The Nickerson divorce proceedings in Penn- 
sylvania have attracted more attention than 
usual in such cases, owing to the military rank 
of the husband, and the peculiar cruelty of 
the fraud alleged to have been practised on 
his wife. It has forced upon the judges the 
necessity of taking some precaution against 
such frauds, and they held a meeting on 
Monday to consider the necessity of drawing 
up new rules of practice in divorce cases. 
The facts as presented to the court by Mrs. 
Nickerson were in substance as follows. The 
laws of Pennsylvania, like the laws of other 
States, require a short period of residence to 
give the court jurisdiction. Major Nickerson, 
therefore, in the first place, acquired a resi 
dence. In addition to this he packed his wife 
off to Europe with her daughter. This was in 
In Europe the mother and daughter 
remained, the Major promising to follew as 
She 
waited, but he did not come, though he con 
tinued to write regularly until about a year 
About that time letters and remit- 
tances began to be sent to his daughter, and 
he ceased all communication with his wife. 
She asked him to explain, but he paid no 
attention to her letters. Finally she learned 
from her mother that her husband had ob- 
tained a divorce, and had married again. 
Ile had married, it seems, 2 few days after 
he had got his divorce, which showed, of 
course, that the object of his application was 
merely to marry again. More than all this, 
she learned that the ground on which the 
divorce was obtained desertion. No 
notice of the application, of course, had ever 
been received by her, there having been 
nothing but a newspaper advertisement. The 


1880, 


soon as he could obtain leave of absence. 


ago. 


was 


whole proceeding was conducted by the plain- 
tiff in the absence and without the knowledge 
of the wife. 


Various remedies are proposed to meet the 
difficulty in Pennsylvania. Several of 
judges are in favor of making divorce more 
difficult by making it more expensive, as they 
say that people come to Pennsylvania for di- 
vorees rather than go to some Western State, 
because they know they can obtain them 
there at ‘bottom prices.” Something hke 
the “high-license” plan in liquor legisla- 
tion is therefore proposed—a fee in divorce 
Cases, sufficiently high (R500 is said to have 
been suggested by one judge) to make a 
divorce trip to Pennsylvania unattractive. 
Of course the effect of this would only be 
to make it difficult for poor people, and it 
would constitute a curious kind of reform. 
The suggestion of a high divorce fee re 
calls the stery of the English judge's sen- 
tence of a poor prisoner for bigamy, who 
pleaded in excuse that his first wife had run 
off with another man: ‘* What should 
have done,” he said to the prisoner, ** was to 


the 


you 


The Nation. 


obtain 
say, 


a divorce. 
would have 
while you have not 1,000 pennics 
I have to remind you, however, that that can 
make no difference, for England is nota coun 
try in which there is one law for th 
another for the poor.” 


long 


This, you will probably 


cost you 1,000 pounds 


in the world 


rich and 
The requirement of a 


1 


term of residence is what is really 
needed to prevent fraudulent divorces, and 
also the abandonment of the antiquated pra 

tice of publishing notice by advertisement, 
except in cases where the defendant really 
cannot be found. There could have been no 
ditticulty, if Mrs. Nickerson’s story is tru 


in getting a notice to her through the mails 


The hardened and apparently shameless Mr 
Martin, the Superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, appeared before the Coroner's jury at 
the inquest on the victims of the late disaster 
denied that he blame for th 
the teeth of the fact that at 
least six newspapers have said that he was to 
blame. 


and was to 


accident, in 


His conduct under these circumstances 





reminds us of Grummer’s special const: 
in the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ who, on bei 
Mr. Nupkins, the 
with drunkenness for laughing im court, de 
nied it in the 
was asked by the magistrat 


charged by magistrate 


most brazen manner, and 
‘how he dared 
the ma 
Was thereupon 
Mr. Martin 


had the supreme audacity to maintain that 


to sav he wasn't drunk, when he 
vistrate) and 


committed for contempt. 


said he was,” 


Miso 


the steps on which the accident occurred were 
not to blame either, and were better than an 
inclined plane, although several editors hav. 
pointed out to him that he 
were the sole cause of the 
an inclined plane was just 
is well 


and the steps 
disaster, and that 
the thing, be 
cause, as known, panics in crowds 
pever occur on inclined planes. In 
minute a panicky crowd finds itself on an 
inclined plane, it grows calm and considerat 

all of which the callous Martin has apparently 
OVt rlooked ' 
has fallen on the 


with Martin, puzzles many people; but it is 


The fury with which the press 
t ) ),)] 


Steps, as JOINUYV respons} 


really a survival of the ancient tendency of th 


race to impute moral guilt to any object 


which is the immediate cause of loss of lif 

and which was expressed im the old rul 
of law which condemned all such objects to 
forfeiture as deodands, and which still lin 
gers in the children’s practice of slapping 


objects that hurt them, and in the dispositi 
of many a grown man to kick a thing that he 


trips over, or Knocks his head against 


? : + ~ 
late accident had occurred over a hollow 
some journals would have said it was caused 
by the hollow, or in fact bv anvthing that 
Was near by or that the people fell 

‘'Y ) . ‘ } 

rhe trouble respecting differential or dis 


criminating rates for railway transportation 
has broken out 


time, but with 





in England, not for th 


wath than }) , 
rather more than the usual 


vigor. The Ee ist, Which never opens its 
columns to a trade controversy until it has 
assumed a certain degree of importance, com 


mented in a recent number on the hardships to 
English producers involved in the discrimina 
tion practised by English railways which carry 


foreign merchandise from the seaboard to inte- 





less rates than are charged on En 


rior points at 


lish goods of the same class. The railway mana 
rs reply that they are compelled to n tt 
Col pet {f water cara ind th \ is 
whether iny terest eve ptu Ship ow ne 
isto by ber ted by Ving t 1 bi ra eX 
usive mot \ such fr I 
wads, fori i j vd 1 
near Neweast] Vv be ear if Ilay { 
New istle bv w and t OV ft Wav tor 
short distances at very Ww rut l _ 
oods may be carried t t! su { \ 
the way of Southampt by oa 
way haul, but t total char ‘ 
ria cannot ln rent | i ( 
than in the former, for herwis I 
would go by water i railway offi \ 
Whether they can t 1 to aband 
this traftic to the wat VS Vt 
replies I they cannot be \ ‘ 
butaif they carry from Sout! N \ 
castle for a certa rate \ is i 
higher rate for carrving the same k 
a less distum tri B { 
to the same destination lt wv aos t \ i 
tack the aD | ( p! { fair } ‘ 
the essen wd Very tt { { } 
Thiieave Pates a% tL Ashe 1 
\ know! dyes that s +1 \“ t 
surd and dest t but } WW 
disct nates against Britis strv Dy 
nishing trausy] i t i } 
lut y OW < T cs { sun } i 
Vel { E sh } 1 . t 
of rallWay and the sa ss a s 
short distances, ¢ thet The ¢ 
troversy Is « { standl bu s 
now to be approac! sis Its 
ment will be looked for with the deepest 
rest, not only this intry i th 
t tof } Ss We 
l I s a i i | LE N 1 { i 
SO is ( is the pre t one is 
ray \ Vil puate to the demands 
n it, four-fifths of which are’ English 
The delavs caused bv the crowd of vessels 
are now so great as seriously to diminish the 
value of the Canal, which, of course, consists 
ilmost wl lly n the time it saves The capi 
1 for a new one could, it is needless to say, be 
procured now in England without difficulty, 
f the concession were once obtained from thi 


Government. M 
stockholders, 


. sethina 
protest against anything of the 


i 
Egyptian de Lesseps and 
bitterly 


on the 


the French however, 
kind, 
ieir charter conveys a monopoly, 
and they maintain, therefore, that if a new 
onstructed, their consent or 
stock must be purchased. The Egyp 
of the Khedive’s 


Couneil has sustained this view in an elaborate 


eanal is to be ¢ 


tian Juridical Committees 
opinion, in which they hold that although the 
concession to M. de Lesseps does not ex 
pressly guarantee him against compctition, its 
conditions contain an imphed guarantee of 
kind, 
him against any similar grant to a rival com 
Jt is probable, therefore, that we shal! 
now sce either the purchase of the old canal 


the strongest which should protect 


pany. 
by a new company, or a distribution of shares 


of the new canal, by way of bonus, among 
the stockholders of the old one. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF 


[ WEDNESDAY, May 30, to Tuespay, June 5, 1883, in- 


clusive.) 
DOMESTIC, 


Tue Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
on Thursday, by a vote of 15 to 11, refused 
to confer the degree of LL.D. on Governor 
sutler of Massachusetts, at the next Com- 
mencement. The debate was long and ex- 
citing. 
and rejected. The chief argument urged 
against granting the degree was Governor But- 
ler’s career since he had filled the Executive 
chair. Governor Butler said in regard to the 


| was held on Monday and Tuesday. 


Several compromises were proposed | 
| 890,476 60. 


action: ‘‘I have to thank them for doing me | 


a very great personal and political service. 
The affront intended by their action is not 
upon me, but upon the people who have 
elected me, and is the verdict and execution 
of the judgment of Harvard College upon the 
acts of the people of the Commonwealth for 
daring by a large majority to choose a Gov 
ernor without asking the consent of that col- 
lege.” 

Decoration Day was very generally observed 
on Wednesday throughout thé country. In 
this city the parade of military and of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was unusually 
large. President Arthur reviewed it from a 
stand on Fifth Avenue, near Madison Square. 
In the evening there were exercises at the 
Academy of Music, consisting of music and 
a patriotic address by Gen. George A. Sheri- 
dan. In Brooklyn and Washington the exer 
cises of the day were very elaborate. In other 
cities the customary parades and ceremonies 
took place without special incident. 

The afternoon of Decoration Day was 
marked in this city by a frightful accident. 
The great East River Bridge was crowded 
with thousands of men, women, and children 
who were taking advantage of the holiday to 
view the magnificent structure. Some time 
after 4 o'clock in the afternoon a woman fell 
down the wooden steps at the end of the New 
York approach tothe bridge proper. As she lost 
her footing another woman screamed, and the 
throng behind crowded forward so rapidly 
that those at the top of the steps were pushed 
over and fell in a heap. Those following 
were in turn pushed over, and in a moment 
the narrow stairway was choked with human 
beings. In a few minutes twelve persons 
were killed (six women and six men), seven 
seriously injured, and twenty-eight others more 
or less severely wounded. Many persons re- 
ceived slight injuries. The fearful panic was 
increased by the operations of young thieves. 
Policemen and bridge employees tried in vain 
to quell the disturbance. At length the work 
of rescue began. The first rescuers to reach 
the spot found the dead and dying wedged to- 
gether in the narrow space as if they had been 
fastened in a vise. Sotightly were they pack- 
ed and squeezed that from dozens of persons 
blood was oozing from ears and noses. The 
bodies were piled four or five deep at the foot 
of the stairway, and most of those at the bot- 
tom were of women. The ambulances did 
good service, and the injured were soon re- 
moved to the various hospitals. 

Many suggestions have been made since the 
accident as to how it might have been pre- 


capital. 








vented and what means should be adopted to | 


prevent similar occurrences in the future. On 


Friday work was begun on a gas-pipe railing | 
to divide the staircases of the bridge into two | 


parts. The rail is to extend about thirty feet 


beyond the stairs on each side, and will not be | 


carried over the main span until the working 
of small sections has been observed. Tele- 
phone arrangements have also been made for 


the instant transmission of alarms from one | 


end of the bridge to the other and to police 
stations. The trustees met on Friday and 
heard Engineer Martin’s report on the causes 
of the accident, and adopted a resolution to 
refer the subject of the accident to the Com- 
mittee on Organization, in conjunction with 
the Mayors of New York and Brooklyn, to 


make a report, with such recommendations as | 
were deemed best, at the first meeting of the 
new Board of Trustees in June. It has al- 
ready been decided to increase the force of 
men on the bridge. The Coroner’s inquest 
A ver- 
dict was returned, on the latter day, censur- | 
ing the trustees for not having a sufficient 
police force on the bridge. 


During the month of May the reduction of 
the public debt of the United States was $4,- 


The State Department at Washington has 
received telegraphic advices that ratifications | 
of the treaty between the United States and 
Corea have been exchanged at the Corean | 
This is the first treaty between | 
Corea and a Western Power. 

The National Civil-Service Commissioners 
resumed their work in Washington on Mon- 
day. Commissioner Gregory says that the 
Commissioners have been very successful in | 
organizing boards of examiners in all the | 
cities. They have called upon postmasters 
and customs collectors to designate clerks of 
sufficient education and of known probity for 
the task, and they have secured persons who 
are not only qualified for these places, but 
enthusiastic in the work. 

Major-Gen. W. B. Hazen, Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau, and Com- 
mander B. B. McAlla, United States Navy, 
have obtained the steamer Proteus for the use | 
of arescuing expedition for the Greeley polar | 
explorers, and started her from St, John’s, 
Newfoundland, for Franklin Bay and Davis 
Straits, where the missing expedition was last 
heard from two years ago. The Proteus is a 
powerful wooden steamer of 467 tons register. 

The investigation into the affairs of the office 
of Supervising Architect Hill, of the Treasury 
Department, was begun in Washington on 
Thursday. No witnesses were heard, and 
after a few formalities the Committee ad- 
journed. A session was held on Saturday. 
Mr. Poulson, of Brooklyn, stated his case, 
alleging that his firm had been abused in the 
matter of the Government building at Austin, 
Texas. The investigation was continued on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Merrick made a very strong argument 
in his speech for the Government in the Star- 
route trial during the week. 


Considerable comment has been occasioned 
by certain facts in the Ottman case which 
have been recently reported from Washington. 
Forty-seven thousand dollars were stolen from 
the Treasury in Washington eight years ago. 
Three men were discovered to be the crimi- 
nals, among them Ottman, a liquor-seller. 
The latter was twice tried, but the juries 
disagreed. Through the mediation of Mr. 
Richard Crowley, a compromise was effected 
last summer for $12,500, and the proceedings 
against Ottman were dropped, although the 
latter had a considerable portion of the stolen 
money in his possession. 

Governor Cleveland on Friday signed the 
New York City Aqueduct Bill, and filed with 
it a memorandum in which he explained that 
he had given careful thought to the objections 
urged against the measure, and was driven to | 
the conclusion that to temporize with such a | 
question as the present inadequate supply of | 
water for this city forced upon him would | 
savor of a recklessness almost criminal. He | 
adds: ‘‘ The principal objection urged against 
this bill is that the designation of Commis- 
sioners in the bill itself by the Legislature is 
unconstitutional, undemocratic, and a viola- 
tion of the doctrine of home rule. I think | 
the bill is constitutional; and while I am not 
willing to be committed to the assertion that the | 
best manner of selecting Commissioners was de- 
termined upon by the Legislature, I am un- 
willing to be responsible for the delay of this 
work because another plan was not adopted.” 
The Governor has vetoed items of the Supply | 
Bill appropriating $250,704 36, out of a total | 
of $637,000, On Saturday he completed the ' 





| and to the cause of reform.” 


disposition of bills left in his hands at the 
time of the nn of the Legislature. 
The number of bills passed by the Legislature 
was 692; number loneoeel 522; number 
vetoed to the Legislature, 38, none of which 
were passed over the veto; number returned 
for amendment and correction, 40, of which 7 
did not again reach the Governor. Governor 
Cleveland has declined to sign the General 
Street Railroad Act. 


The New York State Civil-Service Commis- 
sion organized at Albany on Thursday after- 
noon. Ex-Naval Officer Silas W. Burt, of 
New York, was appointed Chief Examiner. 


| Mr. Burt explained his apparent inconsistency 


in accepting a State position after declining last 
March a similar national one, saying that Pre- 
sident Arthur did not appear to make the 
nomination in good faith, and that he declined 
it because, ‘‘coupled with the promotion of 
General Graham, it involved an affront to him 
He takes this 


| place at a lower salary, because he has confi- 


dence in the Commission’s honesty of purpose. 
John Jay was chosen President. 


At the annual meeting of the Columbia Col- 
lege trustees on Monday afternoon the report 
of the Committee on Higher Education for 
Women was adopted after a short discussion. 
For the present a plan is submitted by which 
young women, having passed a series of exa- 
minations carried on by or under the charge 
of the professors in the College, shall receive 
a certificate to the effect that they have com- 


| pleted a course satisfactory to the trustees. 


The one hundred and second annual com- 
munication of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of New York, Free and Accepted Masons, 
was opened in ample form on Tuesday after- 
noon at the Masonic Temple, in this city. 
About one thousand delegates were present. 

Major W. G. Mitchell, of General Han- 
cock’s staff, died on Governor’s Island on 
Wednesday morning. He was Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General. During the war he rose to the 
rank of Brevet Brigadier-General. 

A Free-Trade Conference met at Detroit, 
Mich., on Thursday, and organized by elect- 
ing David A. Wells, of Connecticut, Presi- 
dent. He was made permanent President on 
Friday. Mr. Wells, upon taking the chair, 
said the meeting was one of the most remark- 
able, in any sense, held since the close of the 
war. Men had come together to affirm 
their right to sell and buy without restric- 
tion. On Friday an address to the American 
people was adopted, setting forth that ‘the 
true interests of America are bound together 
in free trade, equal taxation, farmers’ rights, 
manufacturing prosperity, and higher wages.” 

An interview with Governor Hendricks, of 
Indiana, has been published which points to 
his willingness to accept a place again with 
Tilden on a Democratic Presidential ticket. 

Advices from San Carlos, Arizona, assert 
tbat Loco’s wife, son, son-in-law, daughter, 
and grandchildren, with fourteen women and 
six bucks, have surrendered to the military 
authorities near San Carlos. The Indians are 
direct from Mexico, and report that all the 
hostiles are anxious to surrender, so that a 
speedy ending of the Indian war in Mexico 
and the return of General Crook to Arizona 
are anticipated. 

A conference of the Iron Manufacturers’ 
and Amalgamated Association Committees, in 
Pittsburgh, on Thursday, resulted in the 
manufacturers signing last year’s scale, which 
is $5 50 per ton for puddiing. This action 
averts a strike, and, it is understood, insures 
the running of the Western mills for at least 
a year. 


The New York, Buffalo and West Shore 


| Railroad was thrown open to the public from 


7 City to Newburgh, N. Y., on Mon- 
ay. 

Bismarck was on Saturday selected as the 
capital of Dakota. 


The will of the late Amasa Stone, of Cleve- 
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land, O., was made public on Saturday. The 
bulk of his property is left to his wife, and two 
daughters and their husbands. Adelbert Col 
lege, Cleveland, gets $100,000, if the estate 
reaches $3,500,000. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, was visited with a 
severe rain-storm and flood on Friday eve- 
ning, which swept away seven iron bridges, 
and damaged property to the amount of about 
$500,000. 


Hanlan, the Canadian oarsman, defeated 


Kennedy in a single-scull race, near Boston, on | 


Thursday, by twenty lengths. The distance 
was three miles with a turn, and Hanlan’s 
time was 19 m. 4 sec., the fastest on record. 
It is said that the course was a minute short. 

The wife of Congressman Phil B. Thomp- 
son, of Harrodsburg, Ky., has made a state- 
ment in which she exonerates Walter Davis, 
who was killed by her husband, from any 
wrong toward her. Her statement is em- 
phatically contradicted by Jessie Buckner. 

Cardinal McCloskey, of this city, has de- 
cided to postpone the Provincial Council, 
which was to have convened in a few days, 
until fall. 

FORTIGN. 

The coronation festivities continued at Mos- 
cow throughout the week. On Wednesday the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia received the 
congratulations of the grand duchesses and 
ladies of the court. In the evening they at- 
tended the opera, where the people received 
them with great enthusiasm. On Thursday 
evening a state dinner was given, at which 500 
persons were present, including the whole im- 
perial family. The imperial regalia were re- 
turned to the Kremlin with much ceremony 
on Friday. A state banquet was given in the 
evening to the mayors of cities and members 
of the nobility. The Emperor on Saturday 
granted certain privileges to dissenters from 
the Greek faith. A great féte took place in 
Petroffsky Park on that day. On Sunday 
there was a grand parade of Circassian troops 
and Cossacks. There was a military féte at 
Sokolniki on Monday, attended by the Em 
peror and Empress. 

Stepniak, the Nihilist, in a recent letter said 
the Czar would not be molested during the 
coronation festivities, because the system of at- 
tacks to create terror had been replaced by 
plans for a coup @ état and attempts at revolt. 

The Paris Temps says: ‘‘The object of the 
recent journey abroad of M. de Giers, the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, was to 
inform the Powers that Russia was compelled 
to seek in Armenia an equivalent for the Bri 
tish occupation of Egypt.” 

On Wednesday the Paris Figaro published a 
sensational article, in which it sounded the 
note of alarm against the triple alliance as a 
scheme of Birmarck’s, the ultimate object of 


| nese Prime Minister and commander of 
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published : 
the fort 


Captain Riviere, on leaving 
near Hanoi, advanced with 150 
marines, leaving in reserve a force of 250 
men. These, however, remained too far in 
the rear to be of service to Captain Riviere's 
advanced guard, which was surprised by a 
large force of Anamites and almost annihi 
lated. On the rear guard arriving at the 
scene the Anamites fled, carrying off Captain 
Riviere and fifteen marines, all of whom were 
impaled the next day. 


It is asserted that Li Hung Chang, the Chi 
the 
troops in the provinces adjacent to Tonquin, 
declares that unless France recognizes the 
rights of China in regard to Anam, China is 
resolved to tight. 


The race for the Grand Prix de Paris was 
won on Sunday by the Due de Castries’s 
Frontin. 


Prince Bismarck presided on Thursday at a 
meeting of the Prussian Ministry. It was de- 
cided by the Ministry to take the regulation of 
church matters in their own hands, indepen 
dent of Rome, and to submit a bill in the Diet 
providing for a modification of the May laws 
The bill will consist of a single paragraph, 
allowing the saying of mass and the dispens 
ing of the sacraments in consideration of re 


| cognition of the Government's modified rule 


in regard to the duty of informing the Goy 
ernment of Church appointments. 

The Workman’s Sick Fund Bill was carried 
in the German Reichstag on Thursday by a 
vote of 217 to 99. 

The German Bundesrath has decided against 


| the coinage of silver at a ratio of 154 to 1 


The Berlin North (re rman (razette (Bis 
marck’s organ) denies that Prince Bismarck has 
consulted judicial authority in relation to the 


| dissolution of the Federal treaty with a view 


| soon 


| cessity of providing funds 


which is a division of parts of France among | 


the Powers. 


The Italian Journal de Rome, commenting 
on the more friendly attitude which France 
has shown recently toward the Vatican, says a 
rupture between France and the Vatican 
would deprive the former, ip the face of the 
triple alliance, of a great source of strength. 
She must choose between open war with the 
Vatican and breaking with atheistical radical 
ism. 

The French have bombarded two ports on 
the northwest coast of Madagascar, causing 
great destruction of British and other mer- 
chandise. 


No serious fighting is expected to occur in 
Tonquin before the middle of July, when the 
French will be ready to take the offensive. 
It is said that Captain Kergaradec, the French 
Envoy to Anam, has been instructed to hold 
the King of Anam responsible for the recent 
hostilities near Hanoi and to demand satis- 
faction from him, including the payment 
of a heavy indemnity. The bombardment 
of the capital of Anam, as a retaliatory 
measure, is probable. The following de- 
tails of the recent French defeat are 


to abolishing the Reichstag. 

Baron von Schloezer, the representative of 
Prussia in the negotiations with the Vatican, 
will, it is reported by a Roman newspaper, 
leave that city, and will not return 
Another report says he will return in three 


months. The negotiations have failed, and 
relations between Prussia and the Vatican are 


not of a friendly character 

The contributions of Peter's pence have con 
tinued to decrease so rapidly during the past 
few months that an appeal, addressed to all 
the bishops, is being prepared by the Pope, 
urging them to awaken the faithful to the ne 
for the needs of the 
Holy See. 

A Roman correspondent telegraphed on Sun 
day: ‘I have reason to believe that letters 
were issued by the Propaganda some days 
ago, and are now on their way to New York, 
summoning all the American bi 


archbish LOps to 


Rome to receive the Papal instructions and 
make preparations for a Provincial Council of 
the whole American Church, whic h is to be 


held next year at some 
States not yet designated 
deed the chief 


town in the United 

The nominal, in 
object of thesCouncil is to 
tighten the bonds connecting the Catholic 
Church of America with Rome, and to con 
cert various disciplinary measures tending to 
render the mode of spiritual and social life of 
Catholic ecclesiastics more austere and severe 
than, under the intluence of democratic repub 
lican institutions, it has become Istely 


A meeting of the Irish National 
was held in Dublin on Wednesday. 
rington announced that 389 branches of the 
League had been formed. Mr. Sexton, re 
ferring to the Pope's circular, declared that 
the interference of the Pope in the Parnell 
testimonial indicated perilous and intolerable 
intervention in the future political course of 
the Irish people, but that the priests main- 
tained a dignitied silence, with which Mr. 
Parnell’s admirers were satisfied. 

Mr. McCoan, member of Parliament 
Wicklow, has withdrawn from the 
party, principally because of Mr. 


League 
Mr. Har- 


for 
Parnell 
Parnell’s 


attitude toward him ina personal quarrel with 
Mr. O'Kelly, which led to a challenge. He 
published a letter in the Dublin F ‘ 
Journal on Monday, in which he disavowed 
sympathy with Mr. Parnell’s political views 





which he asserts are ‘“‘ veiled communism and 
rebellion.” 

Thomas Caffrey, the fourth of the Phoenix 
Park murderers brought to the gallows, was 
hanged in Kilmainham Dublin, at 8 
o'clock on Saturday morni 

James Carey and other informers have beet 
ordered by the British Government to resicke 
outside of Ireland 

Messrs. Davitt, Healy, M. P., and Quinn 
who were sentenced in Febru Ary to confine 
ment in Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, for six 
months for making inflammatory speeches 
were released from prison at 1:50 on Monday 


afternoon 

True bills were found by the Grand Jury in 
London on Thursday against the dynamit 
conspirators, Doctor Gallagher, Bernard Gal 
lagher, Whitehead, Curtin, Ansburgh, and 





Willson, indicting them for treason felony 
When they were arraigned on Friday they 
pleaded not guilty, and their trial was fixed 
for June 11 A Spree ial court has been con 
stituted to try them. It sists of Lord 
Chief-Justice Coleridg. Justice Brett f tl 

Court of Appeals, and Justice Grove, of the 
Court of Common P Ie as 

The text of Mr. Kennard’s res i 

regard to the Alade award surplus, w h 
it is said, he intends to move i h ouse of 
Commons, is as follows: “ That, in view of 
the public utterances of eminent Ami i 

statesmen with reference to the destination of 
the undistributed moneys resulting from. the 
Geneva award, the House is of opinion that 
an exchange of views between the English 


and the United States Governments on the 
subject would be conducive to th 





develop 
ment of the frendly re lations between the two 
countries."”. On Mo it Was annou — t 
the House of Commons that the British + 
ernment would not in any way interfere in ‘th 
matter 
It is reported that Lord Derby, English 
Colonial Secretary, will not give lis sanction 
to - annexation of New Guinea by Queens 


land, _ but will 


tian » t) 
English stations on the co 


establishn 


hat is 


of 


ent 


land 
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wei Gh | 
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Alexander Kenne wits 
who was 


ister, M.A., LL.B 

freeing Northwest 
British America from the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany and annexing that section to Canada, 
died in England on Wednesday. 


A Fenian plot to blow up the Welland 
Canal, Canada, was frustrated by the watch 
fulness of the authorities. The fact has just 
been made public. 

It was announced on Tuesday that Lord 
Rosebery, Under-Secretary for the British 
Home Department, had resigned on account 
of a recent insinuation of Sir William Har 
court, Home Secretary. John Tomlinson 
Hibbert, member of Parliament for Oldham 
and Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, has been appointed Lord 
Rosebery’s successor. 

Sefior Castelar, the 
recent speech 
and Portugal. 

The Ceramic Exhibition was opened 
Madrid on Wednesday by King Alfonso. 

Fighting between the forces of the Ameer 
ef Afghanistan and the Shinwarris has been 
renewed. The losses have been heavy on both 
sides. 

Fifty persons have been roasted alive for 
witchcraft in the Sherbro district, Sierra 
Leone, Africa. 


Spanish statesman, in a 
advocated the union of Spain 


in 
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THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE SCHEME OF 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 


Tur Trustees of Columbia College have adopt 
ed the report of the Committee on the Higher 
Education of Women, and have prescribed thé 
curriculum for female students suggested by it. 
This curriculum does not differ greatly from 
that of the male students—which suggests the 
question, Why should it differ atall? On what 
principle has any difference been created ? As 
far as we can see from an examination of the 
women’s course, it contains no recognition 
whatever of such a thing as sex inmind. The 
studies are such as any young man would 
do well to pursue in an academic, as dis- 
tinguished from a professional, education, and 
such as no woman can pursue successfully 
without showing that she has what is called a 
masculine mind. Why, then, not save labor, 
and forestall complaints, by simply saying that 
the course for students of both sexes shall be 
identical ? We cannot think, in fact, of any 
good reason for the distinction, beyond a 
desire to save the self-love of those who at 
first scouted the idea that Columbia College 
could ever be induced to do anything for female 
education at all. And yet it can hardly be 
that a motive so petty as a wish to show the 
promoters of the higher-education movement 
that they cannot have everything they asked 
for, though they may have something, has 
animated the powerful male minds which 
have so strongly disapproved of this whole 
business, in doing anything so serious as lay 
ing out a college course. It must be some 
hidden point of college policy which compels 
them to refuse to women the solemn privilege 
of following the present undergraduate course. 

The same puzzle meets us with regard to 
the certificate to be given to the female gradu- 
ates. It is, we are told, to be ‘‘nearly the 
equivalent” of the diploma given to the 
bachelors of arts. But why not the exact 


equivalent ? What would happen if it were | 


the exact equivalent, and were given as at 
Cambridge, England, or at Cambridge, Mass., 
on the same examination papers, andon the 
same standards ? Would there be any violent 
disturbance of the framework of human so- 
ciety if Columbia College took this last step, 
and the whole carth were made aware that 
Doctor Dix had swallowed the higher educa- 
tion entire? A witty French statesman once 
accounted for the fixity of Prussian policy by 
asking: ‘‘ What would the Universe say if a 
Hohenzollern changed bis mind?” We sup- 
pose we must in like manner ascribe this lit- 
tle distinction between the women’s diploma 
and the men’s to some vague apprehension, 
which still lingers among the trustees, as to 
the effect on the relations of the sexes in all 
lands of an admission by Columbia College 
that a woman really can learn anything a man 
learns. 

But we do not mean, in saying all this, by 
any means to deride what the College offers to 
do. The courses prescribed are good; the ex- 
aminations which the College proposes to con- 
duct will, we have no doubt, be searching, 
and the certificate will be an honor to any 
young woman who gets it. So that we trust 
the schools of the city will respond to 
the offer by sending up plenty of well- 


prepared candidates, and that the friends 
of higher education, whose exertions have ex- 
torted this concession from the College autho- 


rities, will do what in them lies to make the | 


experiment a success. We have little doubt 
that before the end of the first four years the 
trustees will have got over what remains of 
their terror about countenancing female edu- 
cation in the higher branches, and will abolish 
the somewhat absurd little distinction they 
are now making. 

We cannot help thinking, too, that they 
will by that time see the impropriety—to 
use a mild term—of committing the prepara- 
tion and supervision of a scheme so large and 
important to a gentleman like Dr. Dix, who 
has had no experience in education, and no 
collegiate fame, and who had really disquali- 
fied himself for the work in advance, by vigor- 
ously denouncing it a short time before from the 
pulpit. There is no great Protestant univer- 
sity in the world to-day in which such a per- 
formance as that would not have been con- 
sidered a formal disqualification for the duty 


| of reporting on or framing the scheme; and Dr. 


Dix’s appearance on the scene as the specially 
selected father of it, puts the lay element in 
the College government in an odd position. 


LIBELLING ‘“ RESORTS.” 


WE called attention several months ago to the 
fact that a suit was going to be brought by a 
town in England to recover damages for a 
libel upon its character. The town was one 
which had enjoyed a high reputation as a 
‘‘resort”’; the libel was a publication reflect- 
ing most unfavorably on what is called in 
such cases the ‘‘salubrity” of the place. The 
libeller—who was, if we remember right, a 
newspaper man, egged on ty & physician— 
declared that its salubrity was impaired by 
bad drainage; a most cruel thing to say 
of any town, and especially heartless in the 
case of a resort, where so many hotel-keepers, 
grocers, butchers, druggists, and livery-stable 
keepers would be unable to amass any wealth, 
were it not for the popular belief in its healthy 
condition. 

Of course, if one town could maintain such 
a suit, another could, and the damages recov- 
ered by a slandered town might be very heavy ; 
a few such suits would cure even the most 
reckless editors and physicians of the bad 
habit of calling attention to the unhealthiness 
of resorts. More than this, all the really 
healthy resortgwould get such thumping ver- 
dicts that they would prosper more than 
ever; their salubrity would become more and 
more famous; larger and larger crowds would 
flock to them—the sick to become well, and the 
healthy to become more healthy still. Besides 
this, the poor hotel-keepers, butchers, grocers 
druggists, and livery-stable owners would be 
better able than ever to keep the wolf from the 
door, and a general spirit of contentment 
and happiness would be spread throughout 
the community. Better than all, there could 
be no economical objection, for the money 
taken away from the editors and physicians 
would not be lost, but be profitably employed 
in business and kept active. The prospect 
was really one to raise the spirits even of an 
economist. 





The only difficulty that could be perceived 
in any quarter was of a legal nature. The 
lawyers, who are always raising objections to 
everything, would, we ventured to suggest, 
make trouble, not over the fact that the suit 
would have these consequences, but that it 
would have still more—that if a town could 


| maintain an action for libel, so could a county, 





or a State, or a sovereign nation; and as the 
newspapers of every country are continually 
saying the most unpleasant things about such 
political bodies, both at home and abroad, the 
number of suits instituted would be so great, 
and the amount of damages involved so enor- 
mous, thatno man could tell what the end 
would be. How shamefully New York, for 
instance, has been slandered by Boston news- 
papers, and how recklessly, on the other hand, 
has Boston been slandered even by our own 
careful press! Either city might free itself 
from a considerable portion of its debt by + 
suit, say, ina United States court against the 
press of the other; while, oddly enough, the 
latter could, as the lawyers say, ‘‘recoup” to 
a terrible extent by a suit against the press of 
the first. There would, no doubt, be legal 
inconveniences about a suit brought by the 
United States against the London Times for 
its attitude to us during the war; and yet if a 
libel suit could be maintained by a mere 
town, it was hard to see how jurisdiction could 
be denied in the case of a friendly nation. 

The suit had of course a far greater interest 
for Americans than for the English, because 
America is the great country of ‘* resorts.” 
This is the only country in the world where 
every little town in the mountains or on the 
sea-coast changes itself, when summer comes 
on, into a ‘‘resort,” and, what is more im 
portant, into a healthy resort ; for no matter 
now unhealthy they are during the winter, no 
matter what the death-rate, nor how bad or 
few the drains, nor how much malaria or low 
fever there may be, when the summer comes, 
by some beautiful law of nature—pervaps 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘ principle of 
compensation” — these evils all disappear. 
This, at least, always was the case until re. 
cently. 

Within a few years, however, as every one 
has noticed with pain, the newspapers have 
taken up the habit of denouncing resorts in va- 
rious parts of the country as unhealthy, on ac- 
count of bad drainage, malaria, or some other 
defect of that sort. The last case of the kind 
has arisen in the State of New Jersey, the town 
of Red Bank having been libelled by a Mr. Cook. 
The facts in the case appear to be that Mr. 


Cook, who is the editor of a New Jersey news- 


paper (which certainly makes his act all the 


| more base), had the cruelty to publish articles 


criticising the health of this resort. The con- 
sequences of course immediately followed 
which happened in the English case. Not 
only was the little town filled with aching 
hearts over the cruelty of the thing, but the 
hotel-keepers, grocers, butchers, bakers, and 
druggists felt their profits threatened. They 
accordingly determined to make a stand, and, 
to make sure work of it, the town got the 
State of New Jersey to indict Mr. Cook for an 
article published in the Register. Every jurist 


| early learns that one of the great arts in bring- 


ing a lawsuit is the ‘‘selection of the remedy,” 
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and an indictment was probably chosen in 
this case instead of a civil suit, in order to 
get over the trouble about damages. More- 
over, to send an editor to jail whenever he 
libelled a resort, would teach him a lesson 
which he would not soon forget, and would 
probably have a more wide-spread moral effect. 
We are very sorry, however, to say that the 
case has broken down, the Judge having di- 
rected the jury to bring in a verdict for the 
defendant, first, on the ground that ‘‘the 
health of a place is a legitimate subject of 
discussion”; second, that the State had failed 
to prove that the criticisms in the Register of 
the health of Red Bank were untrue. On this 
account it was unnecessary, he said, to con 
sider whether such publications could under 
any circumstances be indictable. 

We are still, therefore, as far off as ever 
from knowing how far and under what cir 
cumstances there is any legal redress for the 
barbarous practice of criticising summer ‘‘ re 
* and maintaining that some of them are 
unhealthier than others. There was a time 
when patriotic feeling was enough to prevent 


sorts’ 


any questions of this sort from arising ; when 
their equality in salubrity was recognized 


by every editor and resort correspondent in 
the land as the basis of discussion about all 
resorts. There was, no doubt, a difference 
between mountain and air, and one 
hotel might be larger than another; but the 
man who would publish an article denouncing 
the drainage of a resort, or suggesting that it 
might be well for the summer residents to 
look into the death-rate among the permanent 
residents, would soon have been made to feel 
his moral isolation. But this has gone by. 
Resorts are no longer merely described in 
glowing or beautiful language, but they are 
openly criticised on the score of their manage 
ment and health. Patriotism can no longer 
be relied on to protect them even in New 
Jersey, and whether the law can do it is still 
involved in doubt. 


sea 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


Tue release of Healy, Davitt, and others from 
the confinement to which they were sentenced 
in default of bail for their good behavior, be- 
fore half their term bad expired, indicates 
either that the Government thinks it made a 
mistake in shutting them up on a judge’s 
order for violent language, or that it thinks 
that all necessity for severely repressive mea- 
There is no doubt that it 
has got the better of the murder societies. 
It has hanged four, and will have 
hanged five, of the Phoenix Park murderers, 
and it has nearly all the others, except the in- 
formers, in penal servitude. We doubt if it 
will be possible, for some years at least, to get 
anybody in Ireland to enter into conspiracies 
for the “ removal” of either agents, landlords, 
or Government officers. In other words, the 
party of violence among the Irish malconteuts 
have signally failed, and must be, for the mo- 
ment at all events, thoroughly discredited in 
the eyes of the people. They will not be 
able to raise their heads again for some 
time to come, if for no other reason, be 


sures is past. 


soon 


cause they have accomplished nothing for 
cause, 


the national and have once more 


brought home to all believers in the policy 
of violence the fact that thos« adopt 
that policy must always expect the appear 
ance of the informer. Tie may be long in 
coming, but come he does at last, and when he 
comes he makes a clean breast of it. Carey 
is the most finished specimen of the class that 
Ireland or any other country has produced, 
and it ishardly conceivable that he should not 
have made a profound impression on the 
popular imagination, and that he should not, 
for the present at least, have made a 
society seem the very jaws of death. 

If the Government has gained much, how 
ever, by recent events, we incline to the be 
lief that the Parnellites gained more 
It was the confident expectation of all their 


who 


secret 


have 


enemies, when the informers began their reve 
lations, that evidence would be forthcoming 
to show the connection either of the Land 
League or of some of its leaders with the as 
sassination 


societies. Carey's statement, for 


instance, that some one said, or some one 
thought, that the money for the expenses of 
the Phenix Park 
Land League, was received with a 
joyful expectation in England. 
rence Dixie’s calculations, too, 
all acknowledged receipts, the 
which the Treasurer of the Land 

did not account for in his published 


assassins came from the 
shout of 
Lady Flo 
suggesting that 
outlay of 
League 

Struts 
ments, must have been spent in murder and 
outrage, were received with a certain cheerful 
credulity. But nothing has been elicited on 
the trials or inquiries in the least degree 
supporting these suspicions, Not a scintilla 
of evidence has been produced connecting the 
Land League, or any of its chiefs, with crime 
of any description. ** blonde 
ed” member of Parliament, whom somebody 


Even the beard 


thought he saw at some of the me 


the assassins, has faded from sight, leaving no 
trace behind. 

In the second place, those who successfully 
opposed the Repression Bill in its original 
shape, when it made all these 
by judges only, have been fully justitied by 


+Y -ia) 
crimes tria 


events. The Irish judges strongly objected t 
this feature, and sent a written protest against 
it, but Mr. Gladstone, deferrin 
lish and Scotch majority, said in substan 

that it made no difference what the Irish 
judges thought. Subsequently he vielded to th 
remonstrances of the bulk of the Irish members 
and of some of the English Radicals, and left 


yr to the Eng 


trial by jury optional with the Crown. Th 
result has shown that he was wrong in the be 
ginning, and that the Irish judges and members 
of Parliament were right. There has been n 
more difficulty in getting juries to convict in 
Ireland than there would have been in Et 
land. 
and conclusivs 


The trials have been 


as swift 





as they could have been any 
where, and far more so than they would have 
been in the United States ; and the presiding 
judge, whos 
Celtic 


and dignity, and efficiency, from which a 


name shows unmistakably his 


origin, has set an 
good many of his brethren in 
Neverthe] 
the plan of pacifying Ireland 
Englishmen sketched 
the Phenix Park murders came—a general 
massacre of the population of the island—the 


London 


mizht ess, under 


learn something 
which some 


out after the news of 











Irish judges 





irvine! lawyers } ceme 

jailers, who have been ninistering justice 
so admirably under suct cireumstanees 
would have been slaughter with Brady 
and Curley, and the others () irs thts 
talk Wiis LITL}) Vv enra 1 balder las l 
wis also an exaggerated specimen f the sort 
of nonsense which is talked on Irish affairs 
by a great many sensible met Phere appears 
to be a subtle intluence in Irish polities wh 
makes fools both of the Irish politicians 
of their enemies 

THE MEDICAL LIBRARY AT WASH 

INGTON 

THE special collection attached to the Surg 
General's Office at Washington has grown f1 
an ante-bellum basis of a few hundred text 
books into a library which, in the part 
sphere of medical literature, is wit fa 
It is the first medical librarv in ¢l “ 


probably by an actual census of | 

asa working mine for professiona 
estate bas been reach: 
agement, not by wealth, for the moderate ¢ 


gressional appropriations, bestowed af 


ful and persistent entreaty, are barely sutt 
to purchase two-thirds of the medica 
tions that appear dav by day Phe irkat 
eneryy, organizing Capcity i J 
officer in charye bave pr tired for it its ‘ 
volumes and nearly 70,000 pamphlets, have mad 
it a treasure house of learnt: ind, better 
ull, have laid its wealth open ’ . t 
to the pul f that ss It 
hold about 66) per f ‘ ‘ 
rature extant, and nearly the whol wha 
current practical va andiis vi 
ca It brarian early recog? itl ict that 
the springs of medical t he first A ¢ 
the periodical press, and t after eva] it 
and filtra flowed toge rand settle if 
re imposing v s. Th iscalle 
the weeklv.1 thiv, and arterly expressio 
{ther il mind—are the cha st z 
which the newes eas, truths here s 
reach their readers ind in that department 
especially as \r im Ss} at and re 
flection, this library is nearly perfect. Every 
peor al the w i relating to 1 t 
is take vith an infinitesimal except eve 
American journal is complete, and the for 
eign files of the past are growing as oppor 
tunity occurs. And this not merely as to ortho 


the 


man of 


dgoX medicine fill 


Isls 


the 


and pathies that 


the weakness of invention of the 


adversary have poured upon humanity find 
there their own organs and their own exposi 
tions, ungarnisbed and undefiled. The library 


receives without adorning and keeps without 


abatement Phe antiquary digging for rubbish 
both 
have use in intelligent hands 


But the c¢ 


and the student delving for treasure rub 
bish and treasure 
lection makes no 


will be rewarded 


specialty of trash. Its object is the preservation 


of all medical writings: and those who use then 
may designate them as they please. 

This is not a part of the Congressional Libra 
ry, as issometimes imagined. If it were, it is 
that the 


scope nor the value it actually has acquired. It 


fair to assume it would have neither 
is fair so to assume, because, by careful compa 
rison with the medical sections of other great 
national libraries—for example, the British Mu 
seum and the National Library in Paris—actual 
count of similar portions shows the Washington 
Library to have more works and better ones for 
practical purposes than either, and this notwith- 
standing the advantages in money, in age, in 
situation, and in general experience which the 


486 


former The Library of Congress re- 
ceives two copies of every copyrighted book (why, 


possess. 


by the way, should not one of those that are me- 
dical be diverted to the Surgeon-General’s 2); it 
has standing, its librarians have experience and 
scholarship; but in this branch of learning 
it is outstripped, and fortunately, by the one 
Fortunately, because foreign 
experience that abroad pro 
fessions look to special collections as better and 
, andso they would at home ; but 


under discussion. 
shows special 
more accessible 
especially 
rian, Dr. Billings, with skill and enthusiasm, with 
an administrative capacity of the first order, 
and an appreciation of books as working mate- 
rial that no mere bibliomaniac possesses, has 
succeeded in diverting into it copious voluntary 
contributions of medical works of all sorts from 
all sources. It has acjuired the confidence of the 
profession. Physicians give their books freely, 
because they realize that in the best sense they 
are putting them where they will do the most 
good, Its liberal management, the loan of vol- 
umes under proper guarantee to local libraries 
for distant students, the courteous response to lite- 
rary inquiry where current work permits, and, 
above all, the publication of the monumental 
Index Catalogue, have created a vital interest in 
the medical men of the country, and in other 
scientific men also, toward this magnificent col- 
lection. It has acquired by its generous man- 
agement voluntary contributors abroad. At 
home it is regarded with pride and affection, 
for, with a lively sense of the fraternity and re- 
sponsibility of science, it is conducted as a pub- 
lic institution for the public benefit. It is a 
singular credit to the country and to that scien- 
tific corps of the army whose creation it was and 
in whose custody it is. 

But a shadow rests upon it. Congress will 
give it no proper shelter. Before this is in print 
it may be in ashes. Congress doles out parsi- 
monious supplies. Congress is not unwilling to 
consign it to that limbo which is known as its 
own library, to that vasty deep from whose 
surges the spell of no ordinary applicant can 
raise the buried spirits, to that wilderness of 
sheep and calf and to enter whose 
tangled wilds in search of light on hidden points 
is to leave hope behind. Congress is willing to 
transfer, and the over-burdened Librarian of 
Congress is willing to accept, this huge acces- 
sion, which is now a symmetrical and illuminated 
whole, but which will then become lost in a 
labyrinthian mass of unrelated matter. Is it 
not well that the medical men of the coun- 
try, who would be a power if they would work 
in unison—and, if they need help, that scientific 
and educated men generally—should impress 
Congress with a sense of its duty to preserve the 


be yards 


because the Surgeon-General’s libra- | 
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years of her married life were spent chiefly at 
the fine chateau of Sourches, near Le Mans, 
which was built by her father-in-law, who lived 
very little at Versailles. The Marquis de Tour- 
zel became grand-provost on the death of his 
father ; and when the Queen Marie Antoinette 
was forced to separate herself from the Duchesse 


de Polignac, who had become the object of most 





Medical Library (however it may be ultimately | 


housed) intact, and at liberty to develop in the | 


way which has proved so eminently successful ? 


THE DUCHESS OF TOURZEL. 


PARIS, May 11, 1883. 

THE Duc des Cars has published the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Duchess of Tourzel,’ who was the gover- 
ness of the children of the royal family from 
1789 to 1795. The precious manuscript was in 
the hands of the Duchesse des Cars, the mother 
of the present Duke, who was the granddaughter 
of Mme. de Tourzel. This lady was born in 
Paris, June 11, 1749. She was the fifth child of 
the Duc de Croy-Havré, Prince of the Holy 
~mpire, grandee of Spain, etc., who was killed, 
in 1761, in the battle of Fellingshausen, and of 
Marie Cunigunde de Montmorency-Luxembourg. 
She was married April 8, 1764, to the Marquis 
de Tourzel, grand-provost of France, and five 
children were born of this union, The first 


| evening of October 5. 


violent attacks on the part of the revolutionary 
party, she offered the place of governess of the 
royal children to Mme. de Teurzel, who was 


| distance of a century. 


notorious for the purity of her life and the ex- | 


cellence of her character. 
royal family was already such that Mme. de 
Tourzel accepted her mission in a spirit of devo- 
tion and of sacrifice. Marie Antoinette greeted 
her in her new functions with these words : 
‘*Madame, I had confided my children to 
friendship, I now confide them to virtue.” 
The memoirs begin at this moment. A beau- 
tiful engraving shows us the Queen Marie An- 
toinette at about this period. It is taken from 
a pastel by Kucharsky, which was made for 
Mme. de Tourzel, but was intermjpted by the 
journey to Varennes and finished orly in 1792, 
It is an excellent likeness of the unfortunate 
Queen. It escaped the fury of the mob on the 
10th of August at the Tuileries, ¢: d was found 
again behind a door, three years afterward, by 
the Marquis de Tourzel. The thi, somewhat 
pointed features of the Queen, her grand air, 
her aristocratic countenance, the fine oval of the 
face, the clear eyes, the Austrian features, the 
curious costume of the first years of the Revolu- 
tion, contribute to give great value and expres- 
sion to this portrait. Louis XVI. had only two 
children left, the Dauphin and Mree. de France, 
when Mme. de Tourzel became governess. She 
established herself at Versailles, in the first days 
of August, 1789. In the month of September, 
the King, alarmed at the increasing disorganize- 
tion of the Government, began to think of leav- 
ing Versailles, and confided this idea to Mme. de 
Tourzel. She was toid to be in readiness, so as 
to be able to leave in a moment, if necessary. 
The King and Queen had not yet decided where 
to go. Soonafterward they changed their m:ads 
and resolved to remain. The King had still, be- 
sides his own guards, the regiment of Flanders, 
which was very loyal, and the chasseurs of Lor- 
raine, who were at Meudon. With this force he 
could have left Versailles without any difficulty. 
The banquet which the Guards gave to the regi- 
ment of Flanders was a useless demonstration, 
which only afforded an opportunity to the revo- 
lutionists. The armed bands of Paris came to 
Versailles, took possession of the royal family, 
and brought it back to the capitai. After the 
famous days of the 5th and 6th of October, Louis 


| XVI. and Marie Antoinette became the prisoners 


of the National Guard of Paris, and of the clubs. 
Mme. de Tourzel gives a curious .detail on 
the behavior of the Parisian mob at Versailles, 


The situation of the | 





lowed them and was called the coupe-téte (the 
head-cutter). They mounted the great staircase, 
and went straight to the apartment of the 
Queen. The guards, though they were in small 
number, defended the entry with much courage; 
they had fortunately time to scream, ‘‘ Save the 
Queen!” The Queen was saved ; she ran away 
in her nightgown, and the brigands could only 
tear her bed with their pikes. These scenes are 
well known ; they fill us with shame even at the 
The detail of the mass of 
Saint-Louis was unknown to me, and is very 
characteristic. 

When the King was obliged to return to Paris, 
it could be said that he had virtually abdicated, 
and that his reign had come to an end. Mme. 
de Tourzel thus describes the royal progress : 

“The cortége of the unfortunate Prince was 
worthy of these terrible deeds. First came the 
Parisian troops, each soldier carrying a loaf of 
bread at the end of his bayonet. All round 
them was a populace bearing on pikes the heads 
of the unfortunate bodyguards. Then came 
ears full of sacks of flour, and market-women 
{called poissardes)], decorated with foliage, and 
having loaves of bread in their hands. Every- 
body was screaming: ‘ Long live the nation !’’ 


The King was received by the Mayor of Paris, 
Bailly, who afterward died on the scaffold. The 
royal family found the Tuileries quite unpre- 
pared to receive anybody. The Dauphin spent 
the night, without guards, in an apartment 
opening on all sides. ‘I barricaded the doors,” 
says Mme. de Tourzel, ‘‘ with what little furni- 
ture I found, and spent the night sitting near his 
bed, lost in the most painful reflections, and con- 
sidering what could be expected of a people 
capable of such terrible excesses.” Life became 
intolerable for the royal family in the Tuileries. 
The palace was surrounded constantly by the 
populace ; the King, the Queen were loudly 
called for, and were forced to show themselves 
on balconies with tricolor cockades. The body- 
guards were sent away ; the only sentries were 
national guards. The King was already a pri- 
soner. 

In 1790 the royal family left Paris for Saint- 
Cloud, during the summer ; but the King came 
almost daily to Paris. The young Dauphin was 
a little happier, and played constantly in the 
park. Once, while Marie Antoinette was walk- 
ing at Saint-Cloud with Mme. de Tourzel and 
the Princesse de Tarente (who was one of her 
ladies-in- waiting), she was surrounded by Na- 
tional Guards, among them many of the gardes 
francaises who had rebelled at the beginning of 
the Revolution, and who had been incorpora‘ed 
in the National Guard. ‘‘ How astonished would 
not my mother be,” said Marie Antoinette, “ if 


| she saw her daughter—a daughter, a wife, a 
| mother of kings, or at any rate of a child who 


| rounded by such a guard! 


Everything was quiet in appearance on the | 


The National Guards 


| were mounting guard at the chateau : 


“The brigands did not sleep, and, assured of 


is destined to be a king—if She saw her sur- 
It seems as if my 
father was a prophet.” She then told them that 
when Francis I. left for Italy, he took leave of 
his children. ‘‘I was the youngest,” said she. 
‘My father took me on his knees, embraced me 


” 


several times, and seemed to be hardly able to 


the National Guard of Versailles, they prepared | 


the execution of their projects. 
ism had a mixture of superstiticn, and, what 
will seem almost incredible, they went at 6 
o'clock in the morning to the curé of Saint-Louis 
(Saint-Louis is the principal church of Ver- 
sailles] to ask him to say massfoatthem. The 
mass was hardly ended before scme of them 
went to force the entrance of the burrack of the 
gardes du corps, and massacred al) the guards 
they met.” 


Another troop forced the grille. of the ChA- 


teau and invaded the courts and térraces of the 
garden, so as to penetrate into the ChAteau. 
These bandits massacred two sentries under the 
apartment of Mesdames the aunts of the King, 
and had the heads cut off by a monster who fol- 


Their barbar- | 


let me go. It seemed singular to all the by- 
standers.” 

Atthe moment of the Federation, when the 
new Constitution was proclaimed in the pre- 
sence of the deputies of all the provinces of 
France, the fédérés showed great sentiments of 
loyalty toward the King and the Dauphin. 
They urged the King to visit the provinces ; but 
the ministers did not favor such a project. The 
King was timid ; ‘‘ discontented with the educa- 
tion which be had received, he did not judge 
himself favorably, and did not do himself jus- 
tice.” Mme. de Tourzel says that on the journey 
from Varennes to Paris ‘‘ Barnave spoke with 
Mme. Elizabeth on the events of the Revolu- 
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tion, and, speaking of the Federation, he said : 
‘Ah! madame, don’t complain of the Federa- 
tion ; for, if the King had known how to profit 
by it, we had been all lost !’” In the beginning 
of 1791 Mesdames Adélaide and Victoire, the 
aunts of the King, seeing no security for them- 
selves any longer in France, determined to leave 
the country and to goto Rome. The King was 
beginning to meditate seriously on the possi 
bility of leaving France himself. He signed all 
the decrees presented to him by the ministers, 
but he detested almost all the resolutions taken 
by the Assembly. He acted so as to give the 
impression at home and abroad that he was no 
longer free ; he did not exercise any royal pre- 
rogative, and, if he had tried to do so, he would 
probably have endangered at once his own life 
and that of the Dauphin. The Tuileries were a 
prison; he was living among spies, and the most 
innocent actions were denounced by the revolu- 
tionary clubs. 

One day the Queen entered the room of Mme. 
de Tourzel, who was ill, and urged her to go to 
Plombiéres. ‘‘It is probable,” said she, ‘‘ that 
we shall be obliged to leave Paris, and you are 
too weak to follow us.” Mme. de Tourzel said 
no consideration could induce her to abandon 
the Dauphin and Madame. The journey to Va- 
rennes was already planned. Marie Antoinette 
woke her son herself, and told him that she was 
going to take him to a fortified place, where he 
would command his regiment. The child was 
delighted. Mme. de Tourzel and the children 
left the Tuileries by a door which was little 
used, in an old coach, which was driven by the 
Comte de Fersen. The King only arrived after 
midnight at the house which had been chosen 
for the rendezvous ; he had received Lafayette 
and Bailly before leaving the Tuileries, and had 
left the Tuileries alone, on foot, the guards tak- 
ing him for the Chevalier de Coigny. The Queen 
had only left the Tuileries after the King. The 
journey took place in a great berline. Mme. de 
Tourzel was supposed to be the principal person, 
under the name of Baroness de Korff ; the King 
was her valet, the Queen her maid, and Mme. 
Elizabeth the child’s nurse. Everybody knows 
how the King was recognized by Drouet, the 
postmaster of Sainte-Ménehould, and arrested 
at Varennes and brought back to Paris. 

The rest of the tragedy is only too well known. 
Mme. de Tourzel was separated from the royal 
family. She escaped the scaffold almost by a 
miracle, and established herself at Abondant, 
near Dreux, where she was forgotten during the 
last years of the Revolution and during the Em- 
pire. She built in her park a little monument, 
which still exists, and on which may be read : 

“ Quid sunt cineres ? heu! cinis ipsa deest!"’ 
in allusion to the fate of the unfortunate Dau- 
phin. The inhabitants of Abondant, a small 
village, did not disturb the profound sorrow of 
Mme. de Tourzel. When Louis XVIII. ascended 
the throne, he attached to the person of the 
Dauphin Mlle. de Tourzel, who had become 
Countess of Béarn, and he conferred on her the 
hereditary title of Duchess, which became ex- 
tinct in the person of her grandson Olivier, Duc 
de Tourzel. Mme. de Tourzel died herself on the 
15th of May, 1832, at the advanced age of 82. 
She lies buried at Abondant, inthe church. The 
Duc des Cars, who now publishes her ‘ Memoirs,’ 
is, as I have said, the husband of one of her 
granddaughters. She had five children, four of 
them daughters. The Countess of Béarn wrote 
a very interesting book, ‘Souvenirs de quarante 
ans,’ in which she gives a most interesting ac- 
count of the massacres of September. The fifth 


child was a son, the last grand-provost of France. 
At his death, al] the family papers passed into 
the hands of the Duchesse des Cars, one of his 
children. 


Correspondence. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE 
BRARY. 

To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION 

Str: Referring to an article in this day's 
Nation on the Astor Library, I beg leave to say 
that the Board of Trustees, believing that they 
had in Dr. Cogswell’s four volumes a reasonably 
good author-catalogue of half the collection, de 
cided that the most obvious step in advance 
would be to make an author catalogue of the 
other half on the same general plan. 

It is evident that this will not preclude, but 
rather prepare the way for, a thorough subject 
catalogue of the entire | 


ASTOR LI 


Library, should the 
making of one be ordered on the completion of 
the present undertaking. 

With regard to the conditions under which 
the work of correcting tbe cards is now pro- 
gressing, the revisers have ample facilities as to 
appliances, place for working, and assistance in 
handling books. The only “ hurrying” arises 
from the business-like desire of the trustees to 
confine the work to the simplest practical limits, 
and to bring out the catalogues as speedily and 
economically as possible. 

C. ALEX. NELSON, 
in charge of new catalogue 
ASTOR LIBRARY, NEW YoRK, May 31, 1883 


THE SUCCESSION AT PRINCETON 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: ‘ Alumnus,” in his letter printed May 
31, is probably correct in saving that the trustees 
of Princeton will decline to accept the resigna 
tion of Doctor McCosh, and will seek to relieve 
him of much 
ment of a dean. He is certainly correct in 
thinking that at least some of the alumni would 
prefer another solution of the problem than th: 
appointment of an heir presumptive. Many of 
them 


executive work by the appoint 


remember that the vice-presidency 
suffered to lapse for sutticient reasons ; 
reasons that sufticed for the extinction of that 
office are valid against its revival in anothe 
name. If President McCosh finds the legitimate 
duty of the presidency inconsistent with the 
special teaching that he is so qualitied to give, 
and prefers to merge the administrator in the 
philosopher, why obstruct the way / To be sole 
or senior professor of the School of | 
gives full scope to laudable amt 
when his name is already indissolubly associated 


and the 






nD, especially 


with the period of Princeton's greatest 
and intellectual growth. Why, then 
he be held, pame, to the office fro 
which he relief? The trustees reply that 
the New York influence is unwi separat 
him from the titular position. Yorkers 
bave given muniticently to Princeton, and have 


material 
. Insist that 


even in 





asks 





bought respectful attention ; but the constitu 
ency of Princeton is national, not local. The 
metropolis has furnished money, but the country 
sends students. And notwithstanding the mil 


lion and a half from Mr. Green, and the Stewart, 
the Marquand, the Libbey, and other gifts from 
that city. there are also liberal donors in oth 
places. It is 
management of the College cor 
those representing the liberality of 
givers, 
Princeton before 


satisfactory to 


its greatest 
but the stream began to flow toward 
Doctor McCosh 
and it will probably be diverted or suppressed 


was elected, 
only by gross maladministration. It is hardly 
fair to insist, as the trustees are understood to 
be willing to do, that Doctor McCosh must be 
retained in an office that he wishes to resign 
merely because he is pleasing to New York. 
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It is a suggestive fact that Princeton's zreatest 


benefactors are not ber own children—partly 
perhaps, because a liberal education does not as 
certainly as commerce lead to great wealth, but 
also partly because hinted 


warmly wel 


as ‘“* Alumnus” has 


the foster-mother bas never very 


comed home her scattered sons The annual 


aluinni meeting at Princeton is drearv beyond 


description, and the occasional Yale or Harvard 


man drifting thither goes away wondering why 
neither numbers nor enthusiasm can be brought 


. 


out. But, in spite of neglect and the * Oriental 
exclusion” from direct control, affection for 
Alma Mater remains with many wt w hd 
help her with influence although dollars miay be 
lenied them. These, grateful for what D 
McCosh has done, would have his services sul 
stantially honored, bis graceful resignat i 


cepted, as he evidently desires, and would pla 
in the 
my. 


president's chair a man to be president 
They 


ture as well as a past, remembering that in bet 
} 


beheving Princeton to 


ter davs it has seen one sixth of the Senate tts 
own graduates, and that its publi lon Were 
ancient boast, would place at its head a man t 
inspire its students with both scholarship and 


patriotism Thev would 


and literature, and science, and publ pirit 
They would have the new president 
in fact, not dean by title and they would send 
thither every boy who | 


wood citi 


zen tirst and a car 
ward 


But the Princeton alumni wi rot be suit 


SOUTHERN HOMICID1 


To THE Eprtor oF THe Nation 


agedy bv the generality of 
like many 


codes of morals held 


the Southern papers. This affair, 


rmen i ownership ” in wo 
men, Much as I honor Mr 


his comments upon it, 


Watterson as a 





viewed from a wi 
merit the se« 


1ipoint, seem to 
Pe ee f 


as 
ase of Kat 


the mistress of her husband while dancing in 


rnful 
women Let me cite the parallel! 
Southern, of Georgia, who killed 
her own }orlor. She had refused to invite the 
woman, who was living in open liaison with her 
The 


her, the woman came, and 


busband, to a party she was about to give. 
husband did invite 
during the evening taunted the wife by telling 
her she did love her husband, was getting a 
divoree, and would win him from her, daring 
her to do her worst. The worst was done when, 
a few hours afterwards, she stabbed her rival to 
the heart, while dancing with her husband, with 
a knife borrowed from her father. These facts 
came out on her trial, yet for doing precisely 
what men are honored in the South for doing, 
she was sentenced to serve a long term in the 
I think was condemned to death 
on the first trial, but bad her sentence com 
muted. 

Nothing will tend more to change these un- 


happy features of social life than open discus- 


penitentiary 
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sion of them by women and men both. The 
education of women will tend to change it more 
than all Men constantly declare that wo 
men do not demand as high a standard for men 
as men demand for women. Woman has never 
been allowed the réle of censor, and never will 


else, 


be, so long as she is mentally, financially, and 
politically in bondage. 
ELIZABETH L, SAXON. 
MFMPIIIS, 1883. 


TENN., May 2%, 


A LAST WORD ON UNIVERSITY HONOR. 


To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: You said in your last number that your 
readers had perhaps had enough of this contro- 
over ‘“ University Honor—North and 
South.” Allow me to say that a rather large 
number of them, to my certain knowledge, are 
not at all satisfied to have it end in its present 
We think that the true line has not 
been drawn, nor the existence of that line pro- 
“E. G.,.” of Boston, as it 
the proper 


versy 


eondition, 


perly accounted for. 
has alone written in 


seems to us, 
spirit on this subject. 

Nothing can be better established by human 
testimony than the fact that there is a contempt 
and hostility for deception of any kind at some 
Southern schools, so deep and general that 
find at 


From my knowledge of the 


tricksters and liars cannot existence 
them supportable. 
students at the University of Virginia, I vouch 
for what I say, that there is not only no cheat- 
ing spirit there, but there is no spirit of decep- 
tion of any kind. The burden of proof is upon 
those who allege its existence. 1 need not, most 
likely I could not, establish by argument the 
truth of assertion, but there is a cloud of 
witnesses living in the North and in the South 
who will, I am _ positive, sustain it with their 
But witbout attempting to prove 
that “cribbing” and “skinning” are not the 
failings of the students at the universities of 
Virginia and Georgfa, at Hampden Sidney, 
Randolph Macon, and other colleges, I shall, 
assuming my facts admitted, endeavor to ac- 
count for them. Whatever may be the present 
character of the Southern people, it cannot be 
denied that, at the time some or all of the above 
institutions were established, the classes of our 
people who patronized them were, while full of 
faults, scorners of a lie, as a species of cowardice 


my 


testimony. 


and weakness. 

No reader of history is amazed to hear that, 
amidst much national profligacy andimmorslity, 
some one virtue is conspicuous in a people. 
Whatever may be the character of Virginians 
now, it is certain that at the time many of their 
schools were founded they hated falsehood, not, 
probably, as such, but as an indication of a lack 
of bravery. Their schools have acquired a tone. 
They are impressed with an idea. They are 
great conservators. Though the State as such 
may have lost its respect for its word, yet in 
these schools there remains that which inspires 
all lovers of the South with hope: an aversion 
to falsehood and underhand methods, 

Now, the students at the schools I have men- 
tioned do not refrain from cheating because 
they are Southerners, but because they are im- 
pressed with the idea of the schools, The same 
have cheated at other schools, and would 
have continued to cheat had they gone where 
At some of our 
comparatively young Southern schools there is, 
to my certain knowledge, an enormous and 
ever-increasing amount of cheating. What I 
want to lay stress upon is that Southern schools 
like the University of Virginia owe their absence 
of cheating not to the class of students in attend- 
ance upon them, but to the idea impressed upon 
the particular institutions by their founders, 


men 


the atmosphere was different. 


The Nation. 
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first professors, and the general sentiment of 
society at the time. The methods used at them 
are more the result than the cause of the un- 
questioning belief in the veracity of the young 
men. This unquestioning belief I cannot exagge- 
rate or too highly commend. There is no “ play 
belief.” There is no ostentatious ‘‘ don’t-de- 
ceive-for-behold-my-trust ” air which those often 
assume who are otherwise helpless. There is at 
the University of Virginia a feeling that it can- 
not possibly occur to a professor to doubt, or to 
astudent to deceive. This is a mere matter of 
fact, which every alumnus or student or ob- 
server will affirm. 

Not only is this the case between teacher and 
pupil, but also between the pupils themselves. 
While at the University of Virginia, after hav- 
ing attended schools of a lower tone, I was filled 
with amazement at the reverence shown there 
for one’s word, even by those I knew to be of 
the most dissolute class. A man who had been 
sowing wild oats profusely was in no danger 
whatever of being tempted by his gay com- 
rades after he had once quietly announced that 
he had promised to drink no more during the 
However weak his will, it was imme- 
diately taken for granted that his pledge could 
not be broken. I never heard of one breaking a 
temperance pledge, even it had been 
forced upon him as an alternative for expul- 
sion, or of any one tempting another who had 
taken it. 

Of course, the system at the University of 
Virginia, while, as I have said, a result of the 
trust, helps to keep alive the trust. As your 
readers have been told by others, there is no 
grading, no honors, no demerits, no medals. 
There are also no police duties enjoined upon the 
On the contrary, they are in the 
full sense of the word the friends of the students. 
It is very significant, and it helps to show the 
truth of this assertion, that among the hot- 
have attended this 
school there has never been fought a duel. This 
is a strange fact, and inexplicable to all who 
know the character of Southern students, but 
who do not know the professors of whom I 
speak, and the relation between them and their 
students. To me there can be no doubt that the 
ingenuousnes» and straightforwardness of the 
students at the University of Virginia have 
been to no small degree preserved by the wise 
non-interference of the school with matters of 
creed. Noone need make any pretensions of a 
religious kind in order to win more respect or 
affection from his professors. He may be sure, 
however widely he may differ from them in 
matters of belief, that by bis deportment alone 
he will be rated. The scorn entertained there 
for a cheat is largely due to the fact that a de- 
gree granted by that school is justly valued 
highly, because conditioned not upon length of 
stay, but upon a very respectable proficiency of 
the student. It is the selfish interest of each 
one, therefore, to prevent any one from gaining 
by sly trickery what he is trying to gain by ar- 
duous toil. For this reason he would expose and 
help drive away one who cheated at examina- 
tion, just as he would aid in bringing to shame 
and punishment a common thief. At Princeton 
and at other Northern colleges there is no cheat- 
ing, I am informed, among those who are striv- 
ing to secure high positions in the graduating 
class. But those who it is thought will barely 
succeed in getting the minimum mark will be 
expected to cheat, will cheat, and will be aided 
in cheating, because it is not the degree that is 
prized, but the rank in the class. 

Were not the general cause which I have men- 
tioned still exerting its influence at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, were the grand idea eradicated 
which has so long controlled the conduct of all 


session. 


when 


professors. 


blooded young men who 


connected with it, there would exist at that 
institution, under a similar system, the same 
amount of cheating.—Very respectfully, 

E. I. R. 

ATLANTA, GA., May 29, 1883. 

THE SOUTH AND THE NATIONAL DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The day has come when the national 
Democratic party can no longer count upon the 
solid support of the Southern branch of the 
party. In fact, it isnot going too far to say 
that already they form two separate and dis- 
tinct parties, who have heretofore, from motives 
of self-interest (or supposed interest), acted to- 
gether more as allies than as a unit. 

We of the South find that we have reaped no 
benefit from this alliance in the past, and that, 
whatever success may come to the party, we at 
least shall have no share in its blessings. We 
have learned that we are to be used to lift the 
party to ascendency, and when we ask for con- 
sideration at its hands are to be told by our 
Northern brethren—as has invariably been the 
case—that this, that, or the other measure is too 
Southern, and will injure the party, and there- 
fore they must oppose it. We wish to know, 
under these circumstances, of what benefit to us 
is a national Democratic victory. 

It has been suggested to the Southern De- 
mocracy to draw off from both parties and form 
a separate third party, thus holding the balance 
of power; not with the expectation of party 
ascendency, but to hold itself ready to codperate 
with either party as policy may on the particu- 
lar occasion direct. And whether or not this 
idea crystallizes into form by the next national 
election, it is very certain that the Southern 
vote will, ina very large measure, hold itself 
independent of the direction of the national 
party. There are many reasons why we cannot 
consent longer to follow blindly the dictates of 
the national party. 

These reasons may be summarized somewhat 
in this way: (1) There are no issues of principles 
between the parties. (2) The South is unanimous 
for free trade, let it come from what direction it 
may. (3) We are setting out on a career of un- 
precedented prosperity; consequently we want 
quiet, stability, and a maintenance of the present 
financial policy of the Government—in fact, 
having no political ambition, we are fearful of 
any sudden change or shock that might injure 
our material prosperity. (4) But above all this, 
we feel that the tendency of the national Demo- 
cratic party is not in the direction of our sym- 
pathy or judgment. We recognize the fact that 
there is yet another ‘irrepressible conflict” 
brooding in this country, which some have 
termed — although improperly —a contest be- 
tween capital and labor, but more properly be- 
tween intelligence and ignorance, and that in 
such a contest our interest must lead us to an 
alliance with that party which most vigorously 
repudiates the propagandism of the Communist, 
the Nihilist, and the modern demagogue. 

The South realizes the necessity of maintain- 
ing her State governments in the hands of the 
intelligent whites, but in national matters there 
is little doubt but that she will in the near future 
inaugurate a policy totally unbiassed by past 
affiliations. R. K. CHARLES. 

DARLINGTON, S. C. 


Notes. 


E. Ciaxton & Co., Philadelphia, will follow up 
their octavo ‘“‘ Avon” Shakspere with a corre- 
sponding ‘‘ Newstead” Byron, to embrace the 
complete dramatic and poetical works of the 
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J 





June 7, 


author of ‘Childe Harold.’ It will be pmnted 
from new plates. An illustrated Life of Byron, 
by Prof. John Nichols, will first be published by 
the same house. 

We have already announced the limited édition 
de luxe of Sheridan’s plays to be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, Another edition of Sheridan 
will form one of Professor Morley’s new series 
of shilling volumes. Mrs, Oliphant’s volume on 
Sheridan is announced as the next issue in the 
“English Men of Letters” and Mr. J. 
Brander Matthews has in preparation an illus 
trated and annotated edition of the “ Rivals” 
and the ‘‘School for Scandal,” to be published 
by James R. Osgood & Co. It will be preceded 
by a brief biograpvhy of the dramatist. Among 
other matter, Mr. Matthews believes that 
he can give the exact explanation of Sheridan’s 
extraordinary purchase of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which has hitherto been one of the puzzles of 
literary history 

The next of ‘* Appleton’s Home Books” 
be the ‘Home Library,’ by Arthur Penn, It 
will contain than thirty illustrations, 
chiefly of the more recent library devices to save 
time, trouble, and money. It is a practical book 
rather than a treatise on reading or a list of 
books to read. Among the chapters is one on 
book-plates, with copies of French and English 
examples, the only American 
being one drawn by Mr. E. A. 
dramatic collector of this city. 

Harper & Bros. have decided on destroying 
the plates of their Magazine and Weekly up to 
1880, and all the stock of those periodicals on 
hand they have sold to Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have likewise disposed 
of their entire list of school text-books to Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

In ‘ Recollections of My Youth,’ translated by 
C. B. Pitman, G, P. Putnam’s Sons make acces- 
sible to English Yenan’s complacent 
‘Souvenirs d'Enfance et de Jeunesse.’ Our Paris 
correspondent has already qualified our own 


sertes, 


new 


will 


more 


representative 
Abbey for a 


readers 


audience to judge of the intrinsic worth of this 
volume. The chief charm of the original, the 
author’s style, could not indeed be easily repro 
duced; but more might have been done to imi 
tate it in this version, intelligent as it is, if 
greater pains had been bestowed upon it. A 
crucial test isthe opening paragraph of the pre- 
face; and if we compare *‘ 
cloches obstinées & convoquer aux offices sacrés 
des fidéles qui n’entendent plus,” with ‘‘its bells 
calling to prayer a recalcitrant congregation,” 
we shall see how too great haste has led the 
translator to neglect the poetry and falsify the 
sense of a passage presenting no ditliculties ex- 
cept those of style. 
of intelligence, any more than the occasional 


‘qui sonne encore des 


This was not owing to lack 


printing of Renan’s name with an accented ¢, as 
upon the title-page and the cover. 

Another welcome translation, and even more 
skilful, is ‘The Growth of a People: a Short 
Study in French History’ (Henry Holt & Co 
This is, with a changed title, Paul Lacombe’s 
‘Petite Histoire du Peuple Francais, the Eng- 
lish being Mr. Lewis A. Stimson’s. It supersedes 
a wretched performance made some years ago, 
and now, we are glad to learn from the trans- 
lator’s preface, unprocurable. We bave tested 
itina number of places, and its accuracy may 
be relied on. Since the same publishers have 
the original French on their list, teachers have 


now a rare opp rtunitv of combining a -apital 





introductory course in French history with dic- 
tation exercises in turning English idiom into 
French, and vice versa. 

It never rains but it pours. We noticed last 
week the simultaneous appearance of two edi 
tions of samples of ‘The New Guide of the Con- 
versation’; now we have the entire work in a 


The Nation. 


‘first American edition, reprinted verbatim et 
literatim” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.). In 
this case, certainly, the whole is better than any 
number of its parts. Mark 
short introduction, full of appreciation of the ir 
resistible drollery of the book, but he 
miss the key to what he calls ‘its et 


Twain furnishes a 
Seerus to 
chanting 
naiveté,” namely, its being a translation from 
the French. The difficulty of reprinting litera 
fim is well known; but it is singular that the Os 
good, Putnam, and Appleton editions should all 
have “typographical [for typgraphical) correc 
tion” in the preface. Is it possible that they all 
followed a reprint instead of the rare or 

Very recently we had occasion to mention the 


iginal 


latest German-French. English Technological Dic 


tionary. There now lie before us the first two 


instalments of Part I. (English-Spanish) of th 
‘Diccionario Teenologico Inglés-espanol vy Es 
panol-inglés’ (New York: Ponce de Leon). The 
publisher, who is also the editor, bas had ample 
experience of the need of such a work, and the 
best opportunities for compiling it. It is based 
on Tollbausen’s trilingual dictionary (German 
French-English, 1864), with the aid of son 


thirty other dictionaries in all languages, whos 
titles are given in the preface. 
work not of definitions but of equivalents, in this 


It is expressly a 


respect differing from the work first) pamed 
above, which united the two. Some idea of th: 


laboriousness of the task may be had from the 
single fact of the great diversity of synonyms in 
the various provinces of Spain and in ber former 
possessions in this country. Purists may object, 
f the 


but he has chosen t 


if they please, says the author, to some 
new terms thus admitted: 
liberal in 
country. He 
errors which 


be as naturalization as his adopted 
modestly 


cannot 


craves correction of 
fail to exist in a pioneer 
work, and promises to profit by it in his appen 
dix, The two 
bon—sic for Bonbon 


numbers already issued (A-B 
justify the pretensions of 
this dictionary to surpass every other in point of 


fulness, The names of craftsmen which wi 
missedin Eger’s German work are here giver 
In short, the ‘Diccionario Teenologico*® cannot 
fail to meet the need of the ever increasin 

mercial and industrial intercourse of the creat 


Spanish and Anglo-Saxon races. 
Tbe English 


translation of ‘Das Reich der 





Tone’ (The Realm of Tones), published by F 
Schuberth & Co., is a book whict ne Interest 
ed in music can examine without feeling a strong 
desire to possess it. It contains, on a d 
plates, more than 500 photographs of distin 
guished composers, singers, and strume 
ists of all countries and periods, besides 
short and pitby biographie notices of tl 


The subjects are arranged partly according t 
nationality, partiy with reference to theirs 
, 


cialties. The insertion of several virtuosos 





whom the artistic faculty was more or s ob 
scured by the desire to tickle the pu witl 
cheap tricks is perhaps pardonable in view of 
their general popularity ; but the line might 


have been drawn at Kontskv: nor was 


there any reason r placing Eduard Strauss 
In and Jasepl An 


by the side of J 





rrettable 


the reg 


and Herr Vogel, the two gre: 








matic vocalists, The most serious objection 
to this book is that there is 1 and 
as the pames are somewhat ince v al 
ranged, with the bicgraphie notices generally 
n the opposite page and not in alphabetic 


order, it 1s often diffi 


‘ult to find the name that 
is wanted, Of the photogiaphs it must be said 
in most cases based on the best 


that they ar 
models, and differ advantageously from the 


idealized photographs usually sold in the music 


stores, 


which make every 
sort of Apollo, 


mposer appear a 
A valuable feature of the pre- 









sent edition is the addit f two plates contain 
ing the pictures of noted American mu ‘ians 
the biographic notices being supplied by Dr 

L. Ritter, who is also, as stated in the pu 


at work ona 
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The late Prof. James Orton's ‘¢ 
Z ] xv first } it shed by t M ‘ hi 7 
in IS76, bas now been revised by Pr sor } 
of the Universit ‘WwW wl “ 
while pot eat, have | ! ‘ 
excellence of this wor! I “Ul t t 1\ 
one day just rirenovat t t 
of which have b ‘ on " 
able discharge 
A Preliminary Catalos Sy 
lections exhibited by the U.S. I ( 
sion and by special exhibitors, at t I 
tional Exhibition now | l 
issued f1 the Govert I ? 
Tothe Essex | titute H i 4 
Salem, Ma for Ja ury-M M 





of Governor | t I x 
copies of the t . 
nals, or sup} \ 
scuritv as tot } ‘ f \ 
yea ers lLlowey , 

w tot t i \ 

f aut t tviw t 1 
nor Ende t's proste Y 
features 

With tl pprov { t? | 
Was! s | at New gh. M 
Edward C. Bovnt t 

raers it bv ft 
| a New | ee \ 
Sar S f 4) ’ 
been printed l 1 ’ 

Phe itt i] fa W“ 1 
spellit M Alex 
der Melville } rt ‘ 
ww nh gives . g < 
alphabet, and vs Ww 

ivantageously \ 
tor slv, Mr. | ssVs i 
1 Versa i ‘ 

: ec t ¥y } , 

But, =} Saves why i \ 
| 4 = 

l t r of t \ 

New \Y cs a s Kempnet ( 
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We have r if t State ( rit 
Aid Ass int N i} East | teentl Str 
t pamphlet, ‘Suggest for the Use of 
\ cers a ng t ] ‘” 36 ed last 1 tl 

i known as bo nent N Ss f the 
t sam ins, ¢ vment, } vident scheme 
legal aid, et and every section will re] ‘ 
sideration 

e Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary 

f tl State Horticultural Society of Mic} gran 
Lansing), with its reports of auxiliary societies 
and Secretary's “ Portfolio” or sé rap-book, j 
calculated to instruct borticulturists every where 
in much the same way that their special period 
cals do : but the index is far too meagre 

Late American books reprinted in the ‘ Tauch 
nitz Series” are Mr. Crawford’s ‘Mr. Isaacs 


Mr Howells’s ‘Undiscovered ( uuntry and 
*‘ Modern Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, and Mr. John Habberton’s 


‘The Bowsham Puzzle’ The German publisher 


Instance’; 


still reflects English opinion of American writers; 
and if his list 


American names, 


bears an increasing number of 
it is only because American 
novelists are exciting far more attention of late 
in England itself. 

Dr. Philipp J. J. Valentini’s paper on the 
Olmecas and Tultecas, ‘‘ a study in early Mexi- 
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can ethnology and history,” has been printed 
separately from the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, with a map drawn by 
the author himself to illustrate his text. These 
primitive peoples he considers to have been of 
one family, settling in different parts of Mexico, 
and reuniting after the lapse of some centuries, 
but before the traces of kinship bad vanished. 
Tultecas was a name never assumed by the 
tribe in question. Theirarchitecture cannot be 
thonght a development from the pueblos of the 
North. 

The number of members of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science who 
have announced their intention of being present 
at the proposed meeting at Montreal in 1884 
continues to increase, and is now between four 
and five hundred. It is stated that Lord Ray- 


leigh has accepted the presidency for the Cana- | 


dian meeting. 

Astronomers have so far been baffled in their 
attempts to rediscover D’Arrest’s comet at the 
now approaching perihelion-passage. This oc- 
curs January 14, of next year, and the comet 
should now be visible, though very faint. Even 
when most favorably situated for observation, 
toward the close of this year, the intensity of 
its light will be less than the lowest value at 
which the comet has ever been observed at pre- 
vious returns to perihelion. There is a surpris- 
ing number of faint nebule along its track, and 
this fact alone largely diminishes the chances of 
its being seen at all at the present return. 

The astronomical prizes of the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, have been awarded as follows : 
The La Lande prize falls to M. Souillart, Pro- 
fessor in the Faculty of Sciences of Lille, for his 
investigations of the theory of the satellites of 
The Damoiseau prize for the revision 
of the theory of these satellites was not granted, 
but an encouragement of 2,000 francs was given 
to Dr. W. Schur for his recent determination of 
the mass of Jupiter, and of the eccentricities of 
the orbits of the two inner satellites. Two Valz 
prizes were awarded—the one,to Doctor Hug- 
gins for his spectroscopic work and his recent 
great advances in celestial photography, and the 
other to M. Cruls, Director of the Observatory 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


Jupiter. 


The 
small amount of fiction circulated in the Mit- 
chell Library at Glasgow, the librarian, Mr. F. T. 
Barrett, wrote to say that this was because the 
library had less than 400 volumes of fiction. 
The *‘ turnover” of these was last year 97.93, the 
turnover of the whole library being 8.59. 
yet Stirling’s Library, within a short distance, 
has a large supply of fiction, and there are 
plenty of private circulating libraries from 
which novels can be procured at a penny a week. 
There could not be a better proof of the strong 
craving of human nature for this refreshment, 
or stimulant—a proof which is paralleled in the 
statement lately made that of 363,000 volumes 


ieademy 


| 





amined into, be found to rest upon a very slen- 
der basis of observed facts. 


—In these days of bric-d-brac-hunting, picture- 
buying, and book-collecting we may welcome M. 
Henri Rochefort’s ‘ Petits Mystéres de Hotel 
des Ventes’ (Paris: Jules Rouff; New York: F. 
W. Christern), which is a lively criticism of man 


and manners at the Hotel Drouot, the Parisian | 


auction- mart where all kinds of things 
are daily knocked down under the hammer. 
Few people remember that M. Rochefort, now 
known to the world as a ferocious political 
partisan, was once known in Paris only as a 
writer for the comic papers. It was in the 
Charivari, a score or so of years ago, that he 
published a series of humorous sketches of the 
manners and customs of the buyers and sell- 
ers at auction, utilizing thus the notes taken 
while he himself was picking up curiosities and 
the various objects of ‘‘ bigotry and virtue” of 
which he has always been fond. In 1862 he 
made a book out of these serial sketches, and 


| it is this book which is now published in a new 


|; one years ago. 


edition, with afew additions and a slight re- 
vision, although nothing in the present issue 
bears witness to the original publication twenty- 
The book is interesting, and 
shows its age but little, although we confess that 
we do not exactly see what there was in it to 
serve as the basis of a three-act farce, which M. 


1863. It is a simple and straightforward ac- 


angels laying the body in the tomb, and the 
spirit going up surrounded by a halo of angels. 
It is arranged as a triptych, the wings having 
two saints in each, and in smaller panels above 
are four prophets. The painting is in the con- 
ventional style of that early period, and charac- 


| teristic to the last degree of the school of Siena, 





and of that manner of regarding painting which 
made it a part of the ensemble of worship with 
the architecture, stained windows, and decorat- 
ive features of ceremony and building. Without 
studying these asa whole, no idea of Christian 
art, whether of its painting or its architecture, 
can be arrived at. The Museum has also ac- 
quired an example of a little-known but very 
able painter of the Bolognese school, Massari — 
an Entombment, from the Rosini gallery at 
Pisa, a powerfully and largely painted group of 
figures in an important landscape motive. If 
the Sienese picture is in the extreme of the mys- 
tical art, the Bolognese is as remarkable for 
straightforward, unaffected naturalism and tho- 
roughly good painting. 


— The appearance in rapid succession of Balg’s 
English translation of Braune’s ‘ Gotische Gran- 
matik’ (New York: Westermann) and of Skeat’s 
‘Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic, with Grammati- 
cal Introduction and Glossarial Index’ (Oxford: 


| Clarendon Press), gives one a good opportunity 
| of contrasting German and English scholarship. 
Rochefort and M. Albert Wolff jointly made | 
| out of it, and which was acted at the Variétés in | 
| superfluous to speak of its merits. It is, in truth, 


count of Parisian sales by auction, accompanied | 


by arunning fire of small jokes more or less 
clever, and quite in the usual style of the 
Charivari. 
are very amusing. 


| an expert in pictures, having been told that the 
subject of a certain painting was taken from | 
| the Apocalypse, made due announcement to 
| the assembled bidders, kindly explaining that 


Apocalypse was a German master, whose works, 


| 


Some of the illustrative anecdotes | 
One of them sets forth that | 


Braune’s grammar in the original is so well 
known to American philologists tbat it is almost 


a model text-book, giving the facts of the lan- 
guage, and avoiding all speculative discussion, 
while arranging the matter in a way to facilitate 
such discussion. The present translation will 
commend itself to those who are notable to read 
German with perfect ease, although we must 
confess that the translator’s English is at times 
queer enough. There is an unidiomatic turn on 
almost every page. Still, these mere blunders 


| of style will not impair the usefulness of the 


| although not well known in Paris, were highly | 


| esteemed abroad. 


having remarked upon the | 


| of Arabic MSS. beautiful 


Another declares that this 
same expert, seeing a head of Christ with the 
legend ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,” asserted that it 
was one of the best works of the Venetian 
painter Salvi.tor Mundi, well known as a rival 
of Salvator Rosa. Still another relates how a 
certain collector of literary rarities bought a lot 
in character and on 
irreproachable vellum, and how he rashly brag- 


| ged of his bargain before an Arabic scholar, 


And | 


circulated by the arrondissement libraries in | 


Paris 200,000 were novels; and repeated with 
more or less strength in every library report 
which is published except that of the German- 
town Library, which has more than doubled its 
circulation in eight years without this aid. But 
the existence of a craving and the advisability 
of gratifying it are two very different things. 
There is a still greater demand for alcoholic 
stimulants; but both physiology and sociology 
urge us to throw every obstacle in the way of 
their supply, or rather every obstacle that will 
be effectual. There is, however, this difference 
between alcohol and fiction, that the first is 


manifestly and undeniably productive of great 
evils, and that the belief in the evil effect of the 
latter, though widely spread, .would, if ex 


who was led to examine the MSS., only to find 
that they were the account books of various 
modern dealers in camels, dates, and spices. 


—A correspondent at Florence writes us that 
at the recent sale of the Toscanelli collection at 
Florence the Boston Museu purchased a large 
and important altar-piece of the Sienese school, 
of the date of about 1400. The artist is not with 
any certainty determinable, for, though the 
piece was in the catalogue attributed to Bartolo 
di Maestro Fredi, it is certainly not by him, but 
by a pupil (unknown by name) of Lorenzetti, 
and the picture appears to have been painted in 
the closest relation with that master, the types 
of the heads as well as method of painting closely 
corresponding to those in pictures known to be 
by him. It isa group of small pictures in an 


| architectural arrangement, the panels being ten 
in number and the frame of elaborate Gothic, in | 
According to the observatious of the naturalists 


excellent preservation, as well as the pictures 
(considering the date), the little circles of imita- 
tion gems which enter into the decoration being 
mostly still in their places between the panels. 
The gilded backgrounds are to a great extent 
still preserved in the original gold. The subject 
is the death of the Virgin, the treatment being 
that of Lorenzetti, the saints mingled with 


book. On the other hand, we are forced to 
state that Professor Skeat’s work, while good 
as to its English, is very poor as to its Gothic. 
We regret to have to speak so sharply cf cne 
who has done such valuable work in editing 
Anglo-Saxon texts. We rank Skeat with Morris 
and Sweet as the most conscientious and trust- 
worthy English editors now living. But his 
knowledge of Germanic philology is twenty 
years behind the times. It is so imperfect that 
it has hindered him from even perceiving the 
novel features in Braune’s grammar (upon which 
his own grammatical outline professes to be 
based). Thus he does not seem to have heard of 
the distinction between East and West Germanic, 
or of the two gg sounds, and he gravely puts 
down a as an original vowel. In general, 
wherever he has departed from Braune he has 
made a blunder, and hence his work is not a safe 
one to put into the hands of the beginner. The 
only valuable and original feature is the palx- 
ographic elucidation of the Gothic alphabet, §7 
and $88, 


—The preliminary report of the Swedish 
Arctic expedition, whicb, under the scientific 
command of Nathorst and De Geer, was detailed, 
in the summer of 1882, to effect a survey of the 
interior and coast-line of Spitzbergen, gives some 
interesting facts and speculations connected 
with the geography and geology of that land. 


above mentioned, as reported in the Revue 
Scientifique (March 17), the fjords and narrow 
valleys owe their origin not to simple water ex- 
cavation, but to erosion by ancient glaciers, or 
those belonging to the glacial period. Up to this 
epoch, it is contended, the island and the penin- 
sula of Scandinavia were united to each other; 
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the dissolution (as effected through terrestrial 
subsidence), which has persisted ever since, hav- 
ing followed about at its close. A subsequent 
reélevation, not sufficient, however, to bring the 
entire submerged portion up to the sea-level, is 
indicated by the banks of marine shells, of exist 
ing species, which are scattered throughout the 
land—a feature, well known to the older geolo- 
gists, which repeats itself on the opposite Scan- 
dinavian coast. The existence in Spitzbergen of 
some of the more characteristic species of the 
Scandinavian fauna and flora is explained on 
the hypothesis of migration at a time, probably 
not much post-dating the close of the glacial 
period, when the plateau uniting the two 
countries was still elevated above the oceanic 
surface. Considerable strength is lent to this 
hypothesis by the occurrence in the interior of 
the island, and consequently at a nearest dis 
tance of about four hundred and fifty miles 
from the mainland, of certain continental land 
birds, and of the remains of the common fresh- 
water edible mussel (Mytilus edulis) and other 
molluscan types, which no longer at the present 
day inbabit the same localities. The various 
facts connected with the distribution of organic 
lifeon the island would seem to indicate that 
even after the era of great northern glaciation 
the climate of the region was at one time con- 
siderably milder than it is at present, a circum- 
stance probably attributable to the more north- 
ward deflection, by the connecting land barrier, 
of the heated waters of the Gulf Stream. 


MORTON’S NEW ENGLAND CANAAN, 


The New England Canaan of Thomas Morton. 
With introductory matter and notes by Charles 
Francis Adams, jr. Boston: The Prince So- 
ciety. 1883. 

EIGHT or nine years ago Mr. Adams gave an his- 
torical discourse on the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of the town of 
Weymouth. This was the beginning of a series 
of studies of which this volume is the natural 
outcome. It led him into an examination of the 
scattered evidences of the feeble and uncertain 
settlements which were made about Boston Har- 
bor previous to the coming of Winthrop in 1630, 
and subsequent to the settlement at Plymouth, 
It was a time when the Gorges representatives 
were striving, by actual possession, to make 
good their claims to territory around Massachu- 
setts Bay. The subject had long been obscure, and 
searce more than conjecture had defined what 
little was supposed to be known. With study 
and acumen Mr. Adams grasped the subject in 
this address; and more minutely in some later 
contributions, like a paper on the ‘‘ old planters,” 
which he printed in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and a chapter which 
he contributed to the ‘Memorial History of 
Boston.’ In these he set forth, in an orderly and 
interesting way, the story of this shadowy 
period, showing how a careful collation of 
widely scattered statements could, under a skil- 
ful disposition, be made to yield a coherent nar- 
rative. 

Thomas Morton was of course a central figure 
in much of this recital; and it was natural, as it 
was clearly profitable, that such special study 
should be applied to the elucidation of one of the 
most striking of the books pertaining to the early 
settlement of Massachusetts. The book itself 1s 
a rare one, and has been in some respects a biblio- 
graphical puzzle. It was written to play upon 
the prejudices of Archbishop Laud, so as to in- 
stigate him to measures which should impede the 
temporal progress of the two colonies of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay, and make the 
way easier for the establishment of episcopacy 








under Gorges and his minions in the country, 
which was then engrossed by the Puritans and 
the Separatists. Gorges was always crippled 
in his efforts by lack of money, and it 
probably some similar poverty which led to 
the printing of this book in Amsterdam, 
most copies having an imprint of that 
though one at least has the Lon 
bookseller instead. The book was plainly 
intended for effect in England, and there is no 
evidence that any copy found its way to New 
England, certainly for some years. When Mor 
ton in 1644 was on trial in Boston, though the 
fact of his publishing the book was known to 
the Court, not a copy of it could be found to 
establish the evidence. Bradford, indeed, speaks 
of it as scurrilous and infamous, but if his de 
scription was from inspection, there is no proof 
of it. When John Quincy Adams found and 
bought a copy of it in Europe some time before 


was 


town, 
name of a 
don 


1801, it was not known that any existed in Ame 
rica; at all events this Adams copy was long 
reckoned the only one in existence, and Mr, 
Savage, in editing Winthrop’s ‘ Journal,’ said he 
had never beard of any other. A few 
perhaps twenty in all, have since been traced 


copies, 


Peter Force unearthed one, and reprinted it 
in his * Tracts,’ with reasonable 
collating his reprint with the Adams copy, in 
preparing the text of the present edition, about 
a hundred variations were found ; not many of 


care, but on 


these were serious, and they were not all errors, 
perhaps, for Force’s copy, now in the Library of 
Congress, may have differed in minor points, as 
books kept standing the type, after the 
fashion of that day, not unfrequently do. It is 
doubtfualif the book made any mark even among 
those whom it was intended to intluence, but it 
did not escape Bishop Kennett when he was 
forming his American library; and when he 
printed his catalogue in 1715 he included it in the 
list, giving the date “1652” in the margin. This 
seems to have been the origin of the belief that 
it was printed in that vear, a behef into which 
Force was led, as it now appears, because his 
lacked a title. 
preserved, chanced to be one of those with tbe 
London imprint without date, and he had pen 
cilled a conjectural date in its title, which was 
copied into his catalogue. 

Morton’s habit of multifarious allusions, as 
well as the natural crop of errors from Dutch 
type-setters dealing with English copy, renders 
the book a peculiarly fit one for editorial elucida 
tion. Mr. Adams confesses to a want of previous 
editorial experience, but he has called upon the 
best men to help him in the various branches of 
Morton's studies which cover the geography and 
natural history of the country, as well as the 
peculiar conditions of society and theological 
belief which he tried to make obnoxious. The 
fellow, indeed, was an ardent admirer of the 
country, if not of its people, and as a follower 
of Gorges it was not unwise for him to set off in 
high colors its advantages asa plantation. The 
modern student of the physical conditions of the 
soil and waters and what they support, finds 
considerable satisfaction in these early records 
of Morton, Wood, and particularly of 
selyn regarding the things which they saw, 
and not a little has been done by the modern 
scientists in elucidation of these early observers. 
Mr. Adams has summoned such students to his 
aid unreservedly, and we know we have the best 
knowledge when we find the names of Professors 


in 


copy The Bishop's copy, now 


Jos 


Gray, Shaler, Sargent, and Messrs. Lyman, 
Allen, Putnam, and Brewster put down as 


vouchers. Of course, in Indian linguistics Dr. 
Trumbull came to the rescue: and for broad ac- 
quaintance with early New England history, Mr. 
Adams makes an exception in not limiting his 
recourse to contemporary writers by counting 
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accurate an 


among them, as ** 
authority as Dr 
In his introductic 


just as good,” so 
Charles Deane 


n Mr. Adams has gone ove! 


with precision and skilful grouping, the whole 
story of the beginnings of Massachusetts his 
tory, So far as it was a struggle against the } 

sible victory of the Gorges party in wresting 


} 


from the colonists their charter: and it is an in 


structive story, meaning much for the future 
light 


Morton in all tt 


obnoxious in every 


and best read in the 
Colony became 
way representing hostile 


ti,as Mr. Adams properly 


remarkable man in 


views and agencies 
SAYS, a 
that 


years a 


ANV sense, except 


nuisances are alwavs noticeable Ot late 


reaction against Puritanism is 


duced a writer, gi by instinet 
the m 
go so far as to place Morton's obnoxiousness 
to the score rf l 
and of his etfo 
Mr 


allowing bim an t} 


ven 


tives of the Puritar 


to Impugning 


women 
zeal by 
in the 
New 
tions 
to 
tics, 
picture 


exposition Nothi however, in tt 
Canaan can 
like 
Puritan or 


be droller than representa 
Mort 


separ 


these 
the 
his morality, his verv j seness : but ts 
him as making converts of the dusky 
Merry Mount to any de but t 


hbertine’s is to add to bis character a bla 


women about 


that even the descendants of the Puritans w 
not venture to give Apparentiv: Blackst 
andthe other Episcopalians w ned with t 
colonists of 
end to tus mischievous pract s idt 
dav reached 
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Mr 


sparing of pains 


Adams, as an editor, has certainly not been 
He found the book full of dif 
ficult passages. He is not wrong in saving that 
Morton is 


his 


alwavs niused and inaccurate 
statements,” and the ‘‘ most 
slipshod of authors 
fond 
sions, and we h: 
We have been 
Adams's applic: 


his research On one 


f curious and not 


owever, we 


1, We suspect that Morton did 
heories regard 


not quite satisfiie 


{ 


not base his wild geographical t 


ing the interior of the country upon the may 
which appeared in the 1632 edition of Cham 
plain’s * Voyages, as Mr. Adams is led to be 
heve; and he is certainly in error in supposing 
hat there was no other map in 1634 which Mor 
ton could have seen. Some of the Dutch maps 


re likely came within his notice after his 
m to England in 1651,as they very sensibly 
of New England for 
some years after that, producing sometimes a 


the cartography 


very strange jumbling of the imaginary nomen. 
clature of John Smith's map with that of Adrian 
Block Duteh Mr. 


Adams, it is to be presumed, purposely ignored 


and the othe! navigators. 
Champlain's earlier maps of 1612 and 1615; but 
he overlooked the series of Dutch 
plots the 
‘* Figurative map“ of 1614, were the main de 
pendence of the cartographers of other nations 
This 


must have 


which, with called 


so 


beginning 


for some years to come. map, as a manu 
script, might not indeed have been known to 
Morton or to the circie about Gorges in London 
among which Morton lived; but the printed 
map of Jacobsz of 1621, and more particularly 
the map of New England and New France 
which De Laet added to the second edition of 
his ‘Novus Orbis’ in 1630, as belonging to a 
well-known and even popular book, translated 
into Dutch and French, was much more likely 
to come within the knowledge of these English 
promoters of colonization, CVhamplain’s earlier 
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maps (1612 and 1615) had indeed given the lake of 
the Lroquois which that explorer had discovered ; 
but 
Master 
heard of it in 1625 and 1626, when their respec- 


such travellers and geographers even as 


Briggs and Speed seem never to have 
tive maps were published. Moreover, it is very 
loubtful if Champlain’s books were known at 
all in England at this time: and it is certain that 
he had nothing hke so just a comprehension of 


the distance between Massachusetts Bay and 
Lake Champlain as was shared by De Laet and 
Morton. The latter gives this distance as about 


300 miles, or something in excess of the truth, 
nearly 
The later 
Dutch geographer, Blaeu, in 1635, seems to have 


while Champlain brings the lake very 
down to the region of Cape Ann. 


followed Champlain rather than De Laet, so 
that the lake in his map lies close upon the 
Merrimac and Blackstone Rivers. Itis signifi- 


cant that Morton nowhere mentions Champlain, 
while he printed his book, as we have seen, in 
Amsterdam, and had knowledge of the doings 
of the Dutch the Hudson. We know, too, 
that he begrudged them the possession of ** the 


on 


pleasant and commodious country of Erocoise 
{his form of Lroquois], the principal part of all 
new Canaan for plantation, and not elsewhere to 
be paralleled in all the known world, 

There is one little possible local trace that na- 


turally escaped Mr. Adams. Morton was sev 


eral times in Plymouth, abiding there for a 
space. He is known to have been a zealous 


sportsman, often tramping off with his gun and 
his fishing gear. We have a distinct statement 
that in 1643 he annoyed Captain Standish by 
fowling on his grounds in Duxbury, and it was 
not probably an unwonted field for bis sporting 
Now, it happens that in the tide- 
water contiguous to Standish’s farm there is a 
place known to this day as * Morton's Hole.” It 
is mentioned in the records at an early date, but 
after Morton’s early sojourn there, when he 
came back with Allerton. 
sible that it is associated with another of that 
name; but itis not very difficult to imagine the 


propensities, 


It is of course pos 


sportsman’s punt, floating upon the shallow wa- 
this lying under the shadow of 
Captain’s Hill and within eye shot of the pil 
grim hero, smoking upon his door-stone. 


ters of cove 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


Life of Bishop Wilberforce. By A. R. Ashwell 
and R. G. Wilberforce. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1 vol. Svo, pp. 553. (Abridged from the Eng- 


LIFE OF 


lish edition.) 

THOSE who expect to find in this volume, because 
of the stir it has made in England, the caustic 
personalities of the recent biographies of Car- 
lyle and Byron will be sadly disappointed. In- 
deed, to Americans who are not especially inte- 
rested in the details of the late history of the 
British episcopacy, much of this book must be 
pretty dry reading, although it presents the 
career of a prominent and, to some extent, a 
typical man at a period of important change, 

It is evident that Wilberforce started with 
powerful influence to push him, as well as the 
prestige of his famous father’s name, for prefer- 
ment opened to him in many directions as soon 
This book tells us little of his 
childhood, except the strong religious influence 
and oratorical training imparted by bis father. 
On this, as on many other points, we can learn 
more from other Mr. Mozley tells us 
how, when he was only twelve years old, the boy 


as he took orders. 


sources, 


quarrelled with his tutor (he never went toa 
public school), and demanded to be sent home at 
When the tutor refused, he threw himself 
in the road, in the track of a score or two of 
coaches, and ** announced his intention of stay- 
ing there till be was sent back. After he bad 


once, 
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remained there several hours, the tutor struck 
his colors, and Samuel was sent home.” And 
this energy lasted through life, but not the ob- 
stinacy. Indeed, more than once in later life his 
sudden change of front bewildered and disap- 
pointed his friends and brought upon him ili-de- 
served suspicion of double dealing. It is known 
that he lost much of the high favor which he at 
first enjoyed at court from some appearance of 
over-worldliness which Prince Albert thought 
he saw in the conduct of the ambitious young 
prelate ; but this may probably have arisen 
more from some social over-dexterity like the 
following than from any more serious derelic- 
tion: 

‘Staying once, during the dog-days, at a 
friend’s country-house, it was his hap to sit at 
dinner next to a prosy old gentleman, to the in- 
fluence of whose conversation (the ladies being 
gone) Wilberforce at last succumbed, and fell 
fast asleep. He did more: he dreamed—dreamed 
that he was afloat on a tempestuous sea, ‘ And 
the storm was so violent,’ he said slowly aloud, 
‘that the ship—could never live—through the 
surge.’ ‘ Now, do you know, my lord,’ said the 
old buffer solemnly, after a pause of bewilder 
ment, ‘I find myself utterly unable to see the 
bearing of that remark on our previous conver- 
sation?’ The Bishop waked up instantly, and, 


perceiving the gravity of his situation, but 
knowing his man, rejoined with the utmost 


‘Then all I can say is, Ym astonished 
Let us join the ladies,’ ” 


gravity : 
at you, 

Such an incident would be sure to arouse dis- 
trust in a non-humorous person like the Prince 
Consort; but it would not be just to accuse of time- 
serving the man whocensured so freely both Pal- 
merston and Disraeli at the height of their power, 
and never hesitated to tell Gladstone his own opi- 
nion when they differed. His frankness evidently 
hindered his advancement. But the popular 
sobriquet of ‘** Soapy Sam” which his social cor 
diality earned him, is not sufficiently explained 
by his own witty remark that it was because he 
was so often in hot water and always came out 
with clean hands. Generally this ready tact 
stood bim in good stead. For example, once at 
the opening of a church, where a procession of 
the clergy in surplices had been arranged, and 
at the last moment two of them appeared in 
black gowns, to vindicate their evangelical prin- 
ciples, the rector was in despair, but the wily 
Bishop assured him that all would be well; and 
as the procession formed he stepped up to the 
first black-gowned clergyman with a ‘“ Good 
morning, Mr. Will you have the kindness 
to read the first lesson for us this morning ‘” 
and passed to the other with a like request for 
the second lesson. The two hurried on the pro- 
per surplices, and the procession entered all clad 
alike. It is only just to say that this dangerous 
cleverness seems never to have been employed 
where principle was concerned. His desire for 
what he thought soundness of belief at any cost 
was carried much too far for a national church 
which may properly disregard minor differences 
in order to gain universal harmony. Over and 
over again we find him rebuking or attacking 
the clergymen in bis diocese, sometimes upon 
natters of importance, at others as to mere 
trifles like the hour for holding the communion 
service, and by no means always with success. 
The proceedings against Doctor Hampden, the 
author of the Bampton Lectures, were certainly 
hasty and ill-judged, as his own subsequent ill- 
explained change of opinion showed. In gene- 
ral, however, he was a very efficient Bishop, 
working with immense energy, dictating four 
or five letters at once, never allowing himself a 
moment’s rest, and possessing the invaluable 
power of enlisting and directing others and com- 
municating to them his own enthusiasm. 

In broader matters, too, he played a really 
important part in the Church. At the time of 





the great Tractarian movement, which carried 


| 
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sO many enthusiasts over to Rome, his brothers, 
his brothers-in-law, even his daughter, passed 
over, but he, notwithstan “ing his High-Church 
position, stood firm. He compared ritualism 
to *“‘some brilliant fantastic coruscation which 
has cast itself forth from the surface of the 
weltering mass of molten metal, which, unaffected 
by such exhalations, flows on with its full 
stream into its appointed mould. These burning 
sparks witness of the heat of the mass from 
which they sprung ; they are not in their pecu- 
liar action of its essence or its end.” His influ- 
ence was exerted to repress extremes. He op- 
posed regular confession, sisterhood vows, and 
any unwelcome change of rites. It is reported 
that he said that he never heard a Gregorian 
chant ‘‘ without feeling a wish to lie down on 
my stomach and howl,” and yet his influence 
was strongly in favor of the High-Church move- 
ment in a moderate shape. When the leaders of 
the first sisterhood went over to Catholicism, he 
nursed it back to life. He loved the legal rites, 
and it was his influence that revived the Convo- 
cation after a lapse of a century and a half. He 
was a leader of great earnestness and common- 
sense at a time when people wanted an advance 
and were terribly afraid of goimg too far. He 
was not a student or a profound thinker; but 
with the exception of his weak letter against 
unsectarian education, he said very little that 
was unwise. 

We must that his defects and 
powers were those of the orator, from youth up. 
He was always enthusiastic, sensitive, impul- 
sive, daring, and fond of verbal effect. His 
preéminence in society and the pulpit went to- 
gether. Some of his mots were excellent—for 
instance, the Latin one in which he translated 
‘*hearse” by ‘‘mors ommibus”; and the other, 
often quoted, in which he said of an orthodox 
but wordy brother who was called ‘‘sound”: 
**Yes—vour et preeferea nihil, 


remember 


I never hear the 
northwest wind blow on Sunday but what it 
troubles me to think that poor 





is preaching.” 
Many of his pulpit figures were strikingly fine 
—for instance, that describing sin as forgotten, 
but not forgiven, like footprints in yesterday’s 
snow, which are still there, though hidden by the 
fresh fall over night. As with other great ora- 
tors, many or his best passages were impromptu; 
thus, when one of his friends wished to recur to 
a singularly eloquent and powerful description 
of the effect on the soul of the clearing away of 
doubt, he found in Wilberforce’s notes only the 
one word, ‘‘ fog.” He was the first of a new 
order of bishops, and so full of Christian devo- 
tion that Carlyle well said of his sudden death : 
‘*Tt must have been a glad surprise.” 


VAMBERY’S ORIGIN OF THE MAGYARS. 


Der Ursprung der Magyaren. Eine ethnolo- 
gische Studie. Von Hermann Vambéry. Leip- 
zig: F. A Brockhaus, 1582, 

In a late review of ‘ Die Ungern oder Magyaren,’ 

by Paul Hunfalvy (Nation, No. $889), we pointed 

out what decision as to the origins of the Ma- 
gyar nation has been, after a vast and varied 
amount of speculation on the subject, ‘* generally 
accepted as conclusive.” The Magyars are 
deemed a branch of the Finno-Ugric family of 
the Uralo-Altaic, or Turanian, division of man- 
kind ; their nearest ethnic kindred are the 
Voguls, Ugrians, Ostyaks, ete., of the Ugric 
subdivision of the family, rude peoples dwelling 
on or near the Volga ; and the original home of 
their nationality, formerly sought among the 
lofty ranges of the Caucasus, Altai, or Himalaya, 
is believed to have been discovered in the low 
wilds between the Ob and Irtish, in western 

Siberia. The general acceptance of this solu- 

tion of an almost romantic mystery is due mainly 
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to the labors of Professor Hunfalvy and his co- 
worker at the University of Pesth, Joseph Bu 
denz, linguistic followers of the traveller Reguly. 
Among the few scholars who still demur to this 
decision is Professor Vambéry, of the same uni 
versity, who, after acquiring, 
years ago, a world-wide fame as the first Euro- 
»vean who travelled extensively in Turkestan, 
has worked hard to maintain himself as the 
foremost authority on Central-Asian matters by 
a series of linguistic, ethnographic, and political 
writings evincing equal diligence and ambition. 
His philological works embrace ‘ Studies on the 
Tchagatai Language,’ ‘ Linguistic Monuments of 
the Uigurs,’ ‘ Hungarian-Turkic Word Parallels,’ 
‘Etymological Dictionary of the Turco-Tataric 
Languages,’ and the book before us—all of which 
have been issued, in German, by the publishing 
house of Brockhavg in Leipzig. As author and 
journalist an adversary of Russian expansion in 
Central Asia, and a loud defender of British- 
Indian interests in the still neutral zones, he has 
been assailed and represented as a 


some twenty 


fraud by 
Russian travellers and scholars, and by his (if 
we are allowed so to say) philo-Turco-Tataric 
etymological studies on the Magyar language he 
has also incurred the wrath of the upholders of 
the Finno-Ugric theory, and chiefly of Budenz. 
Against his Russian assailants he is strongly sus- 
tained by English and German predilections, 
and for his philological notions he himself tights 
gallantly with an untiring pen. 

Professor Vambéry does not contend against 
the presumed relationship, grammatical and 
lexicographical, between the Magyar and the 
To do this would be shut 
ting one’s eyes to what is as clear as daylight. 
However strange it may appear to represent the 
nearest neighbors of the Lapps and Samoyeds as 
speaking languages of all in the world most 
closely akin in structure to the vernacular of 
Kossuth and Deak, the living evidences for the 
fact are there, and cannot be shaken. Numerals 
are universally—and very naturally so, for their 
meaning admits of no nuances—deemed excel- 
lent tests of linguistic kinship. Now, let our 
readers compare the following table of cardinal 
numbers in Aryan, Semitic, Turkic, and Finnic 
idioms, compared with Magyar, and judge for 
himself concerning the family to which the 
dominant ianguage of Hungary must be as- 


signed : 


Finno-Ugric idioms. 


English. Hebrew. Osmanli, Vogul. Magyar. 
one e‘had bir ak egy 
Two sh’nayim {ki kit két 
Three sh'loshah utch korm harom 
Four arba‘ah dort nelya négy 
Five ‘hamishshah besh at ot 

Six shishshah alti kat hat 
Seven shib‘ah yedi sat hét 
Eight sh’monah sekiz n’alalu nyoicz 
Nine tish‘ah dokuz antellu kilencz 
Ten ‘isirah on lau tiz 
I'wenty ‘esrim igirmi kus huisz 
Thirty sh’loshim otuz vat harmin 
Forty arba‘im kirk nelimen negyven 
Fifty ‘hamishshim elli atpen otven 
Hundred meah yuz sat SZaZ 


A comparison of the commonest words leads 
to the same conclusion : 


English. Hebrew. Usmanli, Vogul. Magyar 
Bead rosh bash pong fej 
Eye ayin Oz sem szem 
kar ozen kulak pal ful 
Mouth peh agiz sop szaj 
Tooth shen dish ponk fox 
Tongue lAshon dil n’elm nyelv 
Throat garon bogaz tur torok 
Hand yad el kat k 
Blood dam kan ver ver 
Heart leb yilrek sim 8ZiV 
Water mayim su vit viz 
Fire sh atesh tut tuz 
Stone eben tash Kav k 
Grass ‘eszeb ot pum fu 
Horse sus at lu ] 


Nation. 


English Hebreu Os nli Vog Magy 
Dog keleb k ok at ! 

Fish dag balyk kul ha 
Father ib ita zt ya 
Mother em ana angy nya 
Woman ishshah kary ne 1 
Child yeled t juk kar-kve ay k 
Son ben ogul pi 

Daughter bath kyz iy eal 


What Vambéry objects to is the conclusi 

that, because the Hungarian language is struc 
turally Finno-Ugric, the Hungarian people must 
be of Finno-Ugric descent. Such a conclusion 
in itself would indeed be fallacious 
lions of Irish in America, all speaking English, 
and only English, would not prove the At 
Saxon descent of the Irish nation. The Celts of 
Gaul adopted the language of their Ro 


Some mil 


Ian Cou 
querors, and the Germanic Franks who 
Gaul from the latter exchanged their own idiom 
for the Gallo-Romanic. The Normans did th: 
after them. Italy, Spain, Rumania pre 
Besides, Vaambery 
s far from being 
purely or predominantly Finno - Ugrik Its 
Turco-Tatarice comprising 
lated to the Osmanli, Uigur, ’ 
mannish, Tchuvash, ete 


wrested 


same 
sent analogous phenomena. 
contends, the Magyar tongu 
elements words re 
rchagatai, Turko 
Weightier than those common to it and such 
Finnish 


falvy himself acknowledges that the 


idioms as the Vogul, Ostvak, o1 
Magyars 
adopted from their southern Turkic (or Turco 


Tataric 


cluding names of animals, articles of husbandry, 


neighbors a large number of words, in 
implements, ornaments, aid similar objects 
such as the words for lion, camel, m 


calf, steer, buck, ram, swine, hen, apple, wheat, 


barley, pea, cradle, hemp, gate, hatchet, club, 
quiver, kettle, brush, ring, thimble, pearl. Mos 
of these words came to them, he believes, to 


gether with the objects, 
the rude northern home in which thev abode 
with their Finno-Ugrie kindred. \ 


a vast multitude of other terms d 





asserts, from Turkic roots 
He als 


whole field of discussion concerning the nomad) 


), in long dissertations, } 





or semi-nomadic nat s, non-Slav al 1 
Germanic, which, like the Magvars, and mostly 
before them, roamed ov t Vast plains t 
tween the Jaxartes and tl Danube, carried 
terror and devastation among many peoples, 
and, unlike the Magyars, more or less 
pletely disappeared. After ex x theu 
etaunic characters, as described by the ar nts, 


the Byzantines, and the Arabs, and all the indi 





cations as to their languages, be tinds it highiv 
probable that all of them, with hanily an excep 
tion—Scyths, Huns, Avars, ancient Bulgarians 
Kbazars, Cum 
Turco-Ts 


clashes with the opinion of the greatest auth 





taric race, This sweeping conclusior 


ties, and especially with Hunfalvv's, w 





witl 
more or less positiveness, upholds the Ugrie d 
scent of the Huns, Avars, and Bulgarians. and 
leans toward the opposite view only in regard t 
the Khazars and Cumans In the Magvars 
cry sees al ; f x } wi 
irkic ¢ nt idedly pr ites OV 
ie I and intl anguage a equal- 
lv leaning toward t nguistic groups. Eng 
} } 
lish mig Lx pared as s a nondescript 
among languages; but t irison—if \ 
bery were right—w bbe lar f mix as 
English is, it y is a Ist le assed am gz the 
Germanic tongues, and it would be s issed even 
ifthe French element it wer st ger 
than it is. But in fact the equal leaning of the 
Magvar vanishes on close examination, and that 








eappears as distinct] 
Germanic, the Turkic elem 


oue, as the French 


is in English, and compara- 


uvely much 


less weighty. It 


is, perhaps, not 














weightier than the Celtic element is in Enghist 
whik the equally absorbed Silavi element n 
properly holds tl relation to tl tbsort 
Magyar w hthe French holds to t Any 
Sakon 
Professor Vambery feral wea 
argument by ext it so widely it t 
Mayvars were a st " Turkic } i 
ill the nat s Lor and w “ thes 
! ved thi i any 1 > t wa 
Ings f1 bevond the Uraltet Cary 
in i x pow l s, Ava and WK 
irs—Wel il lurk wi ’ 
discoverable tor their adopt " ‘ 
least, a foreign | t | ( 
ed the lat aire f his t t 
the language of | | ‘ 
and in w he wa é { 
Ang »-Saxon and tt ‘\ 
ed the mativ 1 Masva 
to Vamberyv, wer 4 
t! hh fe ‘ U yr | ‘ 
ed t is \ \ 
ire { Lele I td \ ‘ 
, 
{ emsy I ra “ 
hov 1 it ul} tha uM 
i \ 
uid t ‘ “ 
least ¢ Xp { 
} s t \ M \ 
t 
peak ft | Nort { 
\siana S I | 
ve i > t ‘ ‘ 
twe l " l ‘ 
Wilh t i 
e \ \ 
I ‘ Nn 
* wr $n) 4 PF ' 
bors “ : they i 
Tu “ s t vuoN sf 
s st tly ‘ Sha | j 
intine wt t \ 
Magvars | KS as V i M 
t ‘ sturl l ‘ 
piv of ft By 7 \ I 
~ ~ | t \ \ t 
Ve t “i a “ 
s t ] \ \ - ~ 
I -s \ s : i i 
° , ’ , S sus} 7 its 
x s > tv. bv the \ vi \ 
i es s Views 1 fs Phe s 
1 issert ed by autl \ 
T t t I t in on, t t qucs n 1 i 
bas sentent s talk : and, while the author's 
Vast acg tunce wit Centr Asian things 
nd | s is unn stakal there Is 1 evi 
e what f } ind and conscientiou 
study and res h, or of habits of accuracy 
and regard = for iica pinion. The Turco 
Tata nguistic field is so extensive, and as 
yet so poorly cultivated in most of its parts 
that doubt naturally attaches to every point not 
early established by competent students. Vam 


himself as an authority in the 
the study, but 


the 


béry presents 





rudely 
correctness of his 


hibitions of inaccuracy, 





We are re y on his statements as to 
the sounds or meanings of verbal roots in 





Tchagatai, 1 Tchuvash, and on. bis 


amended 
Arabi 


igur, oF 


names in Byzantine and 


readings of 


writers, while he shows himself so little 


mindful of precision in his reading or writing 
that what he calls Bokolaor on page 60 becomes 
Bocolabra on page 42, and what is Mundzukh on 


$4 is Mundjuk on page 55, Munjukh on page 
page 46; that 


changes Tchagataic into 


page 
and Mundzuk on 
throughout this book 


he almost 


Tchagatic, repeatedly misquoting the title of his 
own work on that language ; that he writes thx 
name of a great Slavic scholar of our century in 


The Nation. 
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three different forms: Schaffarik, Safatik, and 
Safatik—the last of which alone is quite correct; 
that he speaks (p. 4) of ‘‘the father of history” 
as a writer w hose work was not com pe sed before 
the third century B. C.; that, in quoting from 
Jordanis, ‘‘eas partes Scythi«e 
Dunapri fluenta pretermeant, que lingua sua 
Hunnivar appellant,” he refers *‘ qua,” in oppo- 
sition to Hunfalvy, not to the corresponding 
neuter “ fluenta,” but to the feminine ‘ partes,” 


quas 


forgetting his Latin grammar and overlooking 
the ‘‘quas ” before him. 

All these may be slips which do not directly 
invalidate our author's historical or etymologi- 
cal speculations. But we can less easily pardon 
evidences of critical levity like the following : 
In his effort to identify Hun, Avar, Bulgarian, 
Magyar proper names with Turco-Tataric 
words, he explains names of persons as signify- 
ing frost, repast ; names of 
towns by fleshy, priesthood ; and names of fami 
lies by surprised, reply, advice. On page 169 he 
sneeringly remarks: ‘‘Herrn K. Szabé diirfte 
es unbekannt sein, dass das ungarische karvaly, 
karvaj mit dem tirkischen karga, kargaj 
Rabe identisch ist,” and on page the same 
karvaly is quietly and correctly identified with 
karkara, and Sperber and varju with karga 
- which for Krithe ; while 
Krihe, immediately folowing as the German 
equivalent of Hun. hollé, stands for Rabe. On 
the following page Flachs stands for Han/, as 
the equivalent of kender, hemp. On page 167 
the medieval chronicler Kézai is quoted as ren- 
dering the German bird name “ Jegerfale” (Jd- 
gerfalke, gerfalcon) by the Hungarian word 
kerechet. Vambéry adds: ‘ In der Sprache der 
heutigen Magyaren ist ein Vogel mit solchem 
Namen unbekannt,” and immediately proceeds 
to identify the proper name Kerechet with the 
Tataric kartchia, falcon ; and yet, at the very 
place in the Hungarian dictionary where he 
ought to have looked for kerechet, in its modern 
spelling kerecset, he would have found kerecsen, 
kerecseny, with the very m@ning of falcon, 
gerfalcon, as Kézai has it—a word far from 
unknown “in der Sprache der heutigen Ma- 
gyaren.” 


or 


sand, renders 


and Rabe stands 


Some Impressions of the United States. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Henry 
Holt & Co. 1885. 


WE doubt if there is any more entertaining 
reading for an educated American of the present 
day than some of the early work of English tra- 
vellers in the United States, which on its first 
publication so exasperated the whole country. 
It is quite impossible to be exasperated any 
longer by Mrs. Trollope or Captain Basil Hall 
(‘‘Captain’All”’ we find him contemporaneously 
designated by a discerning American critic), or 
even Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes”; for the 
America of these observers has become to us 
nowadays a foreign country. That the United 


constitutional monarchy that produced all good 


British institutions and customs and mental and 
moral excellences—just as any American writer 
of the period insisted on attributing everything 
good in this country to democracy. There was 
really a great deal more to be said for the theory 
in England than in the United States, because 
up to that period the development of English 
civilization had been the concomitant if not the 
effect of a development of the government of 
the country by a small, but very conspicuous, 
fraction of its population, which seemed to sup- 
ply all the social impetus. In this country, on 
the other hand, our form of government, so far 
as it was novel, had been consciously adopted, 
and was democratic simply because the whole 
framework of society was democratic. 
theless, we insisted on adopting the old English 
view of the subject expounded with such elabo- 


Never- | 


rate patriotism by Blackstone, and pointed with | 


pride to the perfection of the civilization pro- 
duced by democracy, just as he had expatiated 
on the magnificent work turned out by the 
British constitution. 
ther civilization was perfect, and an American 
of our day would not have liked the America of 


| made a hostile book about America by him de- 


lightful reading. 

He is also, to a certain extent, the victim 
of a theory which he was anxious to verify 
by obse:vation—that of the essential unity of 
the English nation on both sides of the water. 
His book is in part a labored attempt to show 
that we are more English than we are anything 
else ; in other words, he is really more interested 
in finding points of resemblance between life in 
the United States and life in England than 
points of dissimilarity. There is something novel 
about this ; indeed, Mr. Freeman is a pioneer in 
the field, but it must be confessed that it is a 
very misleading kind of criticism. It is only by 
seeing how our life differs from English life that 
we get any clear idea about ourselves. The 
unity of race and language is what makes the 
divergence so interesting, and what gave the 
old English observer his great opportunity. Mr. 


| Freeman has gone to the other extreme, and en- 


| the two branches of the race are. 
The truth was, that nei- | 


fifty years ago any better than Mrs. Trollope | 


did. 
Mr. Freeman represents a very different gene- 
ration of English observers, and his book, which 


is an amplification of some magazine articles | 


published shortly after his visit here, is a very 
fair specimen of its class. 


cbanged completely, so has the observer. No 


| two critics could be more unlike than Mr. Free- 


States has greatly changed is a commonplace ; | 


and perhaps a foreigner could get no better idea 
of the change than by comparing such impres- 
sions as those of Mr. Freeman with the pages of 
the early English travellers. Most of them, it 
must be confessed, now that the bitterness of 
the rage their criticism excited has died out, 
told the truth about the country as they saw it. 
They did, no doubt, enjoy finding that the civi- 
lization of America at that time was not such as 


to justify our boast that that of England was at | 


all points inferior to it; but then we must re- 
member that every English writer of that time 
wrote under the influence of a belief that the 
happiness, progress, and comfort of the subject 
were a sort of product of the form of govern- 
ment under which he Jived ; that it was British 


man and Mrs. Trollope. Mrs. Trollope set out 
with a determination to be fair, but we know by 


deavored to point out how wonderfully alike 
He is for ever 
telling us how remarkably little difference there 
is between American law, and religion, and lan- 
guage, and customs, and institutions, and the 
corresponding thingsin England. He finds like- 
ness in unlikeness everywhere. If Mr. Freeman 
is to be taken as the type of the English ob- 
server of the future, it is obvious that almost all 
our ideas about this class of writers will have 


| to be not modified, but reversed. 


As the country has | 


the tone with which she does it that we shall | 


shortly hear some unwelcome truths. 


Mr. Free- | 


man throughout betrays a nervous dread that | 


by some possibility he may wound our feelings, 
which is almost painful. He was not eager to 
write about America at all, he explains in his 
preface. 
from it, for he had only been in the country a 


at all had it not been that it was “laid upon 
him ” as a duty—how or through what stress of 
circumstances he does not clearly explain. 

His account of the United States, when we 
come to examine it, is not such as any American 
could find much fault with. But his desire to be 
fair has led him to be so cautious that it is really 
often very difficult to get from his book a 
distinct idea of what his impressions are. 
He has a great deal to say about the linguistic 


which is rather trite, and something about cor- 
ruption, and city life, and the newspapers, and 
interviewing, and most of the common topics 
which now attract every traveller’s attention; 
but we constantly feel how much salt would be 
added to what he says by a little of the old 
Trollope spirit. 


which neither Ruskin nor any other writer on 
architecture has ever pointed out—that the 
peculiarities of style and the magnitude of our 
public buildings are sometimes accounted for 
popularly, not by any architectural expla- 
nation, but by a suggestion of some species of 
fraud in the building contract. We can imagine 
what delight such an idea would have given 
Mrs. Trollope—how she would have dwelt on 
it, and drawn the proper lesson for her readers 
from it. But Mr. Freeman is evidently handi- 
capped throughout his book by the feeling that 
he was not in the country long enough to deal 
properly with such delicate subjects, and yet he 
has, we know, a native vigor of expression and 
command of the ‘ British” language, as he 
would prefer to kave it called, that would have 


In the Shadow of the Pyrenees. From Basque- 
Land to Carcassonne. By Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, D.D. Withetchings and maps. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

AT a time when bulky works of travel, full of 

pedantic descriptions of commonplace objects 

and trivial occurrences, or tiresome with ex- 
haustive repetitions of things a hundred times 


| told, glut the literary market, it is refreshing to 


On the contrary, he rather shrank | 


stumble upon a little book like the one before us. 


| Its subject—the Basque-Land and the approaches 


: oo | to 3 sic including r« 
few months ; in fact, he would not have done it | to it on the French side, including Bayonne, 


| Biarritz, Lourdes, and Carcassonne—is far from 


hackneyed. 

Dr. Vincent lingered in the shadow of the lofty 
international range not only as ‘‘ one who loves 
to surrender himself leisurely, day after day, to 
the charm of nature,” as ‘“‘ one who is in search 
of a quiet nook where the summer may melt 
away in a delicious climate, tempered by the 
salt breezes of Biscay and the bracing air of the 
Basses-Pyrénées,” but as one who also has a 


differences between the two countries, most of | keen eye for national peculiarities, and “loves 


to study the life and characteristics of a strongly- 
marked and noble race.” He gives, perhaps, too 


| many details of what fell under his notice— 


For instance, he tells a really | 


: ; , various Basque and Ro sof S 
very curious anecdote, going to show something | the vari , Roman names of San 


t 


while walking, riding, or reading about his 
subject ; but we readily pardon the minuteness 
of the reproduction on account of its vivid faith- 
fulness. What he tells us, for instance, about 


Sebastian—Hizurum, Irurum, Donostiya, Easo 
—or about its jurisdiction in the tweifth century 
from Fuenterrabia to the river Oria, and from 
Pasages to Navarre, detracts somewhat from the 
symmetry of his narrative; but along with it are 
interesting remarks on the ferruginous rocks 
lining the road from Pasages to the capital of 
Guiptzcoa, the excellence of the native metal 
which rendered the Cantabrian arms so formida 
ble to the Roman legions, and the iron industries 
of the Basque provinces, and the following de- 
scriptions of the appearance of San Sebastian 
and its beach : 


“The road begins to descend. A fortress 


crowning 4 headland, and a high tower beyoud, 
come into view. Then, in the valley beneath, a 
fine railway station and a plaza de toros; culti- 
vated terraces sprinkled with houses and gar- 
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dens, rise from a beautiful semicircular bay ; 
there is the silver line of a little river: a flash 
of white breakers flinging their spray at the 
castellated headland ; a fine bridge spanning 
the river; and a compact, handsome town, 
crowded thickly under the landward side of the 
citadel and stretching round the semicircle of 
the bay. This is the capital of Guipuzcoa. "id 

‘*Down on the beach cluster the pa 
vilions of La Perla del Oceano, the great sea 
bathing establishment. The beautiful dun cattle 
slowly draw the gayly-painted bathing-machines 
into the surf; boats hover on the safety-line, 
which is marked by a row of flags, and mount 
guard over the host of bathers ; while a remark 
able barge, a combination of the Roman galley 
and the Chinese junk, gay with floating stream- 
ers, and furnished with trapezes and diving-plat- 
forms, presents attractions for more adventurous 
swimmers. The Madrilenes are here in troops. 

‘ Morning, noon, and evening, the white 
lines of foam are dotted thickly with black 
heads, reminding one of a preserve of seals or of 
sea-lions, ie 

*. . . Such deep sapphire along the horizon 
line of the sea! Such translucent green of the 
billows, rallying from their first shock against 
Urgulilo and Santa Clara, poised in curves of 
emerald for an instant ere they drop upon the 
sand, then climbing the sea-wall, and as they 
recede encountering the on-coming breaker in 
tossing whirls of foam and spray! Such undu 
lations of purple, rolling silently landward when 
the wind goes down at sunset, and Chubillostands 
out against the flames of the rosy west, and the 
light begins to twinkle on Santa Clara !” 


Dr. Vincent describes the physical type of the 
Basque as fine, and often imposing, though his 
own observation does not the 
to the the 
Everywhere, in the field as well as in the street, 


contirm current 


statements as beauty of women. 
men are frequently encountered ‘* whose truly 
grand faces would adorn an assembly of sena- 
tors”: the head large and round, the forehead 
full, the face oval, the complexion light but sun- 
burned, the eyes black, the hair brown, the body 
muscular and well- proportioned, the bearing 
dignified. The author devotes many of his pages 
to the history, language, and peculiarities of this 
remarkable people, but has little sympathy for 
the stubbornness with which, after having kept 
itself out of the Roman world in antiquity, and 
ut of feudal society in the Middle Ages, it now 
struggles to keep out of the modern world and 
hold itself aloof from the brotherhood of nations, 
He thiuks its days as a distinct nationality are 
practically numbered. The common army, the 
common school, and the railroad do the work of 
assimilation on both sides of the Pyrenees, 
Emigration to South America, prompted by 
aversion to military the 
numbers of the Basques in France. Fifty or 
sixty thousand French Basques are settled on 
the borders of the Rio de la Plata. 

On the subject of the Basque language Dr 


service, diminishes 


Vincent, wisely enough, gives us no learned dis- 
He only alludes to its apparent 
atlinities to remote Oriental sources, and _ its 
having no likeness whatever to any of the dia 
It is deemed so diffi 
cult that, ‘‘according to the popular legend, the 
devil, who has a special interest in mastering as 


quisitions. 


lects of southern Europe. 


many tongues as possible, spent seven vears in 
the study of Basque, and learned only three 
words,” possibly including the two following, 
‘which M. Garat cites as specimens of many 
others ~ and 
« Ap 
to pronunciation, it is sufficient to cite the Anda 


lusian proverb, that the Basque writes ‘Solo 
mon’ 


tzarysaroyae nlurre are nbarena 


azpileuetagaraycosaroyaurenberecollarea. 


‘ Nebuchadnezzar. *” 
Dr. Vincent expends much good- humor on the 
Basque flea, which, the first of fleas, ** jumped 
upon the Cantabrian sands when the morning 
stars sang together,” and 
Basque mountaineer, successfully 
enervating influences of modern 


and pronounces it 


has ‘like the 


sinee, 
resisted the 


civilization,” 


and both humor and serious reflection on the 
mummeries 


€ Lourdes, in their opposition te 





The 


the 














same civilization; but he has lv g 

earnest for the bloody record of bigoted 1 

louse. In speaking of the expulsi f Tews 

from Spain (p. 4), he commits the error of as 

Signing to it the date of 1405, instead of 14 

The compositor is obviously responsil for 

*1S40," instead of 1S40, as the date of the abd 

cation of Charles Albert (p. 15%, and possil 

also for the constant use of ‘* San S-bastian 

Which is neither Spanish, nor French, nor | 

lish. On the whole, however, the book is as 

markable for correctness as fort Four 

interesting etchings—two by Smilli vd 

each by Gitford and Yale—add to its att tiv 

hess, 

Games and Songs of Ame tin Ch ( 
lected and Compared by William Wells New 
Harper & Bros. 1855 

ALL remember the great surprise a few ! 

ago at finding that there existed an gy 

rich mine of folk-lore, and one that had hithert 
been almost entirely unworked If \ 

Remus” was a new revelation, there was 

excuse for previous ignorance, for the freedmen 

were a peculiar and separate peopl: Wha 
shall be said, however, when it is shown that we 
have had in our very homes a more a ea 

In Many respects, A More interesting: soul f 

folk-lore Had even those interested such 

researches been asked in regard to the popular 
games and songs of American children, we fanc, 

the answer would have been: Almost 1 

popular has survived the incursions of tl 

dren’s peri xdicals That materials fora i 

some volume of more than two hund pages 

containing one hundred and sixty separ 

bers or articles, could still be collected, w i 

have seemed incredible before the appear 

Mr. Newell's book The editor says 
** The existence of any children’s tradit . 

America, maintained mdependentivy of 4 

has hitherto been scarcely noticed. Ye 

pears that, in this minor but curious bra 

tolk-lore, the vein in the United States is | 

richer and purer than that so far w ed 

Great Britain.” 

This assertion is born it im the ces Ww 
follow. We remember, some vears ag 
Professor Child, while making preparations 
his masterly collection of ballads g that 
some which had disappeared in Eng 1 N 
possibly have been brought to this try 
emigrants, and he urged his fr . 
interested to question their Englis! 
domestics. We do not know tha 
results were obtained, but Mr. Newell's ex] 
ence shows that Professor Child's i Was 
so fanciful as 1 ve be s Se I 
agine, for example, a vers f ‘Hug 
coln and the Jew’s Daughter,” t . t 
which is mentioned as far back ss Pe 
gathered from the lips of tl t f a squatte 
near the Central Park Phe Ar ul 
the hands of the modern novelist is fast | 
ing a European bugbear ; it is but 
nize that he has other and bett ses 

It is ditt t to find \ a SU] a 
idea of the contents of this ur 
ing volume, the material of wl .witl . 
praiseworthy industry, has | 1 drawn f 
almost every one of the ler States. The 
has limited the s f his w tos £ 

nivy asare ‘played with w s org tf 

ilas,” with s Xxceptions i 
tain a ents W possess terest as 

re S s zs 1 ga sa \ i 
fifteen cafegories, With an ¢& tr 
tory ct Ditfus and Orig 
Americ Ivmies, ef ind AL apm x 
containing a bibliography of tions cf chil 


. : 
dren’s games and comparisons and 
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hhra Edited by tl 
Rt nH. 3 Ss M.A f Ba 1 College 
Cx i? AD t AX ( sy pp ] 
S work is il led t t the wants of t 
I l r. bv it ling words which are 
i yt 1 in irrent litera 
\ explanation must perhaps be 
t 1 ilarge and varied number of 
{ = ma ‘ 1 them not easily access ble,’ \ 
I ince through the volume, however, 
WW show that t nary reader” is sup 
posed to bave within his reach a common 
! \ Let us take at random the first 
1m page 155, which defines the following 
t s and phrases: Custard apple, Customary 
freehol (Custos morum, Custos rotulorun 


Cuticle, Cuti 
Cuttle 
fish, Cutty, Cutty stool, Cuvette, Cyan-, Cyan 


f his painter, 
the jil Catter, Cuttl Capt.), 
gen, Cyanometer, Cyanotype, Cyathiform, 
Cyathus, ¢ Now, this list 
with an English dictionary, the ‘ Imperial,’ the 


y bel comparing 








ta licate the only excuse for the ‘Glos 
ry ince information in regard to all the 
r words and expressions is to be found in 
Imperial,’ This seems like very little pork 

for the shilling, as the homely saying goes: yet, 


though an extended comparison would doubtless 


re to the advantage of the ‘Glossary,’ the 


tan unfair sampie by way of general 


No principle of inclusion being laid down, it is 


not worth while to hunt for evidence of consis 
tency, or to gue 
in and Pecksniff and Pickwick left out, both the 


latter having 


s why Captain Cuttle was taken 


furnished adjectives which are ay 
parently a permanent possession of the language 


pickwickian is recognized as such in the ‘ Impe 


rial Gresham and Bampton lectures, Gretna 
Island, Rois d’Y vetot (sic), Ro 


England, we do not expect to 


(ireen, Thorney 


magna, Young 





tind in a common dictionary ; neither do we 
Palatinate Jingo, and Chiltern Hundreds, 
though these are actually given in the ‘ Impe 
rial’ as well as in the ‘Glossary,’ and, what is 
more, the detinitions are generally better and 
fuller in the former than in the latter. Take 


for instance, Philistinism. The ‘Glossary’ says 


f it rather than defines it : 
\ word used to describe the supposed lack 


if sweetness and light in inferiors by those who 
think themselves superior, 

Such lexicography is on a par with Johnson’s 
celebrated The “ordi 
nary reader ” will not only miss the little dig at 
Matthew Arnold, but 
lightened as 


detinition of oatmeal, 


will be left wholly unen- 
to the meaning of the term in ques 
tion. On the other band, the ‘ Imperial’ defines 
i Philistine as 

‘a matter-of fact, commonplace person, espe 
cially of the middle class, deficient in liberal 
culture and large intelligence, and so wanting 
in sentiment and taste, entirely imbued with 
itilitarianism a person of narrow views: a 


man of ‘parochial’ intellect ; a prosaic, practi 
cal man 
ind adds illustrations from Mr, Arnold which 
complete the notion. 

rhe entries and cross-references of the ‘ Glos 
sary’ are very imperfect, ‘‘ Mutineers of the 
Bounty” we find, but no Bounty; ‘Cut the 
painter,” as above, but the idiom is not noticed 
under Painter. A really large part of the work 


is obtained by introducing Latin phrases which 


ire usually, in our dictionaries, placed together 


in anappendix. Finally, there are no woodcuts. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhiun Stanley, late 
Dean of Westminster. Three Lectures deliv 
ered in Edinburgh, in Noveinber, 1882. By 


D.D., 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Dean of 


1SS5, 


Granville Bradley, 


ren 

Westminster 
Tus volume owes its interest almost entirely to 
the subject treated. The 
has succeeded to Stanley's place has 


Dean who 
little of his 
predecessor's grace and charm of composition. 


exce llent 


tle is evidently well acquainted with Stanley’s 
for both his cha 
but 


putting things he is not skilled. 


life and writings, and he has 


racter and his career a hearty admiration ; 
in the art of 
His stvle 


clamatory 


diffuse, and withal ex 
lest he 
ess than justice to 


is clumsy and 


He seems in constant fear 
hall seem to do something } 
his friend 


mXlety exe 


We could have spared his excessive 
essive it surely must have been—to 
convince his Scottish audience of Stanley’s ap 
Scottish But 
as bad as possible—is his self congra 


to the Westminster 


preciation of all things. 


than this 


worse 


tulation on his succession 


Deanery, at the close of his first lecture. 

The work, though having these defects, is 
nevertheless extremely interesting. The origi- 
nal lectures bave been made over into three 


chapters, somewhat expanded, and made con- 


The Nation. 


secutive in their treatment, as the original lec- 


not. The first lecture takes us from 
Stanley’s birth to the conclusion of his under 
graduate days at 


tures were 
Oxford in 1840, when he was 
Nothing is better than 
the account of Stanley’s father, Bishop of Nor 
wich, who lived again in many of his son’s most 


twenty five years old. 


noble traits, The Rugby period is also interest 
ing. raised whether the Arnold 
of Stanley’s Memoir was the real Arnold. Dean 
Bradley the The in- 
fluence of Arnold upon Stanley is another mat- 
ter of debate. 
Stanley’s travels in Greece, then of 


The question i 


answers in aftirmative. 
The second chapter treats of 
his Oxford 
tutoring and lecturing, then of his Canterbury 
canonship, and finally of his return to Oxford 
to assume the lectureship from which came the 
the and the 
His first and second journeys 
in Palestine were in this period—1840 to 1863. 
As a traveller be seems to have cared little for 


now famous lectures or Eastern 


Jewish Church, 


scenery, however beautiful, which bad no hu 
man interest. The third chapter covers his Lon- 
Westminster. 
of this chapter which treats of his controversial 


don life as Dean of The section 
experience is particularly good, and reaches its 
point of highest interest in his defence of Bishop 
Colenso, when, amid a storm of hisses and op- 
posing clamor from ‘‘ the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,” he recounted 
the good deeds of Colenso, and concluded: ** For 
these deeds he will be you 
who censure him are dead and buried and for- 


remembered when 


gotten.” 

We are to understand that a full bio- 
graphy of Dean Stanley is in course of prepara 
With all respect for Dean Bradley, we 
hope it has fallen to another—to one as well 
fitted for the task as Stanley was for writing the 
his friend and teacher, Thomas 


given 


tion, 


biography of 
Arnold, 


Henry Ward Beecher : 
Edited by 
Wagnalls, 


WE bave here a remarkable piece of bookmak 


A Sketch of his Career. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. Funk & 


LSS, 


ing. The most cheerful passage it contains is 
that in the preface, which assures us that ‘‘ Mr. 
Beecher bad no knowledge of this book until the 
arrangements for its 
pleted,” and that “ he has not seen a word of it.” 
The saying of Dr. Jobnson is naturally recalled, 
that if he knew that any one was going to write 
his life, he would prevent it by taking that of 
But in Mr. Beecher’s 
The thing is done, 
and done in such a way that the sympathies of 
all good men would be with him if be should 
now make sanguinary reprisals on Messrs. Ab 
bott Halliday, the perpetrators of this 
atrocious outrage on his natural modesty and 
sense of general unworthiness, Dr. Abbott is 
naturally anxious to credit Mr. Halliday with 
the major part of the performance. Mr. Halli 
day is the *‘ Pastoral Helper of Plymouth 
Church.” He it was who conceived the idea of 
writing to twenty-nine different persons (mostly 
clergymen), avd getting them to write out for 
him their opinions of Mr. Beecher’s character 


publication were com- 


the would-be biographer. 
case prevention is impossible. 


and 


Some of these opinions are dis- 
criminating ; the most of them are merely lau- 
datory. They come from various sects—Dr. A. 
P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, by the way, figures as 
Dr. E. P. Putnam both inthe table of contents 
and in the body of the book. Following these 
opinions are certain magazine and other articles. 


and genius. 


There are real laurels here, unfading, irreversi 
ble: for example, the Atlantic article of Dr. 
Holmes ou Mr, Beecher’s visit to England during 
the Civil War. The address of Dr. R. S. Storrs 
at Mr. Beecher's “ Silver Wedding "—Plymouth 
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Church the wife—is reserved for the climax. 
This has an air of wanton cruelty. 

Dr. Abbott’s chapters, hastily thrown together, 
treat of Mr. Beecher’s childhood and youth, his 
preaching, bis methods of study, his journalism, 
his lectures, and so on. They contain much 
that Mr. Beecher’s numberless admirers will be 
glad toread. Mr. Halliday’s ‘* Reminiscences ” 
are neither interesting nor impressive. That so 
little worth remembering has stuck to him is 
A true Boswell’s little finger 
would have gathered more. A Third Part con- 
tainssome of Mr. Beecher’s most characteristic 
utterances, 


most astonishing. 


London 
speech, and that on evolution, recently delivered 
The book contains many illustrations, the ma 
jority of which are counterfeit presentments of 
Mr. Beecher. He has been much photographed. 
His pictures on one page at twenty-three, thirty, 
forty, fifty, and sixty-five are an interesting 
example of development. He will be seventy 
years old on the 24th of the present month, and 
this volume is a shadow which that coming 
event has cast before it. 


among them his famous 


Fables, by Mr. John Gay. 
Austin Dobson. 
Appleton & Co. 

THE immediate and long vogue of Gay’s Fables 

doubtless entitles them toa place in the indefi 

nite body known as “ English classics,” and 
so toa reprint in the Parchment Library. It 


With a Memoir by 
{Parchment Library.] D 


must, however, be a very gentle reader nowa 
days who (assuming him to be an adult) can feel 
toward them than did Thackeray 
when he wrote, in his ‘ English Humorists,’ * I 
have not, I own, been able to peruse [them] since 


otherwise 


a period of very early youth.” 
fact, at the present time fit reading for children 
if for any body—a fate meesurably shared in prac 
tice by those contemporaneous perennial works, 
* Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Gulliver’s Travels.” Mr. 
Dobson, making the most of them as in duty 
bound, says ‘they have enriched the language 


They are, in 


with more than one indispensable quotation, . . 
still part of the current coin of conversation.” 
He might have gone further, and said that other 
lines could be named which deserved to circu 
late with the stamp of popular, or at least lite- 
rary, approval. Nevertheless, in the total, these 
are too few to redeem the general flatness and 
commonplaceness of the versification, and re 
mind us of the gems in equally unenjoyable and 
pre ysaic poems which Wordsworth could be 
guilty of in his lucid intervals. 

This volume, therefore, differs from its prede 
cessors in this pretty series in possessing an bis 
toric and bibliographic rather than an intrinsic 
interest. The editor tells the story of Gay’s hfe 
in an agreeable way, with little or no pretence 
to originality, and gives a brief account of the 
principal editions. He singles out that of 1779 
‘* which contained some of the earliest 
woodcuts of Thomes Bewick”—indeed, which 
first brought him into notice. That of 1772 is 
Whether or not it was 


as the one 


also worth remarking. 
the last before the 1779 edition, it was profusely 
alorned with copperplate engravings, which 
were then on the eve of extinction as a popular 
mode of illustrating books, Moreover, the plate 
representing the Hound and the Huntsman—the 
subject of Bewick’s prize cut in 1779—is clearly 
the original of the cut No. 86 in Hugo’s folio col 
lection, though this was certainly never pro 
duced by Bewick’s graver, being a mere copy 
upon wood in copperplate style. 

Mr. Dobson has let some faulty punctuation 
pass which mars the typography of this volume. 
On the other hand, he has had etched for it a 
taking likeness of Gay from an oil sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, never before engraved. Print- 
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ed in a reddish brown ink, it makes a charm 

ing frontispiece. 

Italian Ramodles; Studies of Life and Manners 
in New and Old Italy. By James Jackson 
Jarves. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1 vol. Svo. 

Most of the papers contained in this volume 

have appeared in journals and_ periodicals, 

and attracted attention at the time by their 
charming description of localities outside of 
those usually visited by travellers, and by their 
portraiture of the manners and customs of the 
Tuscan peasants and mountaineers. The long 
residence of Mr. Jarves in Florence, his artistic 
taste, his summer wanderings on Apennine 
heights for health and pure air, afforded him 
many opportunities of observation ; and in his 
first chapters on ‘‘ Pescaglia,” *‘ Serra,” *‘ The 

Mountaineers of Tuscany,” he gives us interest 

ing and graphic sketches of this aspect of Italian 

life. It may astonish and puzzle the philologists 
to learn that those rude and unlettered moun 
taineers speak a purer language than all othe: 

[talians—Florentines and Tuscans of the plains 

included 
To the above are added chapters on the ** An 

cient and Modern Glass of Murano,” ** Ghiberti’s 
Gates of Paradise,” ‘*‘The Pursuit of Bric-a 
Brac,” *‘ Two Busts in Terra Cotta,” supposed 
to be Michel Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, writ 
ten with Mr. Jarves’s well-known artistic in 
sight. One of the most characteristic chapters 
s entitled ‘* Venice in the Summer Time.” We 
mention this in particular, because Venice has 
been so universally described that we are very 
much inclined to be prejudiced when the name 
appears in a sketch-book. Who has not written 
about Venice ¢ And what more, or new, can be 
said about it? Yet Mr. Jarves has given usa 
picture of Venetian life seldom alluded to—that 
is to say, When the city is ** completely amphibi 
ous,” not only as to her streets and houses, but 
is to her entire population—men, women, and 
children ; with the addition of a very apprecia 
tive account of the series of ancient mosaics in 
the afrimm (or entrance hall) of St. Mark, fre 
quently overlooked by art students. The book 
is well printed, and will make delightful and 
instructive summer reading. 


Karly English Literature (to Wiclif). By Bern 
hard Ten Brink. Translated by Horace M 
Kennedy. Henry Holt & Co, 1885. Pp. 
Xv.—oty4. 

SEVERAL years ago, when Ten Brink’s work 

appeared, we commented at Jength upon its rare 

merit, and recommended it unqualifiedly to our 
readers (see Nation No. 667, April 11, 187s). 

Since then the book bas found its way among 

many teachers and professors, and has been of 

inestimable service to them. But the lack of a 

translation has hindered the author from gain- 

ing that hold upon the ordinary reading public 
to which his sound scholarship entitled him, 

This want is at last supplied by the work before 

us. The translator, Professor Kennedy, was a 

pupil of Ten Brink's at Strassburg, and has pre 


Books to take to the 
Country. 


PLANT LIFE 
wr 4 + “ ae 
By Edward Step. With 148 illustrations 
lymo, $125 
Gives an interesting account of the f 
qi th of plants in plain lanquage f 
scientific readers, 


More delightful reading for the country t this 
ison of the vear authors and publishers | e not pr 
vided for us."—fa Wall Gazett 








‘The Nation. 





pared his translation under the author's direct 1h 
and constant supervision This fact alone is a . \ Ry ( 
sufficient guarantee of accurate workmanshi] Henry Pret ik \ i at 
In some respects, indeed, the translation is even Navy. 1 | Hi \ | 
superior to the original. The author has mod “s SVO, | is 
fied here and there his views, inaccordance with — pyre y =e 
the criticisms and suggestions of his German re . . ; 
viewers. Thus, by comparing p. 60 of the transla- | Jevelor 
ticn with p. S4.of the original, we see that Tea t 
Brink has abandoned his interpretation of the 
passage froin Cockayne’s ‘ Leechdoms,’ in conse daniel 
quence of Zupitza’s corrections in the Anglia, i | ee Sen . . . 
IS’. Again, at p. 255, the translation explains snd 188 | , . 
the word Novre/le, which the original uses as a | ca lly a . 
matter of course. We call attention to sucl ‘ it i - 
minutie® as evidences of the extreme care that | | ,¢ jy that it 
has been taken with the translation. Besides, | tothe prog sof , 
we get inthe Appendix twenty-four pages of « 1} ' \\ 
tirely new matter, In which the author epit tte , 
mizes—with his wonted clearness and = impar ants of , 
tiality—the literature that has sprung up in the | oy, ” . 
last five or six years around certain points of | jikethat) 
controversy, notably the Caedmon Genesis, and ; 1 
Cynewulf. In tine, with such a translation be ‘ 
fore him, the mere English reader will no longer istan 1 
have any excuse for ignorance or error ¢ i" , 
ing the nature and growth of English literature | .j, 1 
anterior to Wiclif. We can only express the be , : x 
hope that the book will now be introduced in our ire t ' \ 
colleges and academies, superseding there all the ee oe , 
so-called ‘* Manuals” and * Introductions n A very 
der which so many generations of pupils have aavlivat : e 
groaned in vain. Mar \V 
In the main the translator bas produced a very | s } ‘ 
readable version, But occasionally he shows | J ’ 
that his English is not quite adequate to the G : 
man. Thus we cannot admit that ersch opt ' tA 
Sammlung and sane wnile F i 
are fully rendered by “ thorough 3 
and ** consecutive explanation.” Such a senter “ \ , 
as this (p. 12) is at least awkward \ 
Norman England remained somewhat alien t \ \ 
this entire epic development, as it culminated . 
France after the close of the eleventh century 
or rather it shared it but receptively Ing 
ral the translator would have done better, w 
judge, by giving less heed to German phras ; . 
structure. The translations from AngloSax = - a vo 4 
poetry are sometimes in verse, sometimes 
in prose, according as Ten Brirk IS TIN s 
them. For the sake of uniformity, w : ; ; 
have wisbed them all in the sar shay st s < t 
And in one respect we regret extre? v that the . 
translator bas not seen fit to sup] sO a ' 
author. The chief. in fact the onlv, sertous i \ 
fect in Ten Brink’s work is the meagreness of its . ; } 
references, especially in the Anglo-Saxon part nut 1 ’ t [t j 
Had the translator and the author, in pera » deseript ft \ i 
tion, made the references as mplete as those f 2 , \ les t 
given by Schipper in his * History f Englis i ‘ f ’ 
Metres* (see Not N m2 they would hav test ves . , { 
greatly enhanced the practical usefulness of 1 
work witbout materially increasing its siz But 
for the} aetna ihe rs : : \ t KS OF THE WEEK 
f Bot! transiat alka ff s t ' 
congratulate nt t se, for w 1 
we wish ther i e subs t wal a! ‘ ' 
mere thanks s : 
¢ PN ‘ 
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COMPANY, 


OFFIC] 


Atlante 


INSURANCE 


New York, January 25, 18853 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the ¢ ompany, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the Ist Decenhe r, 1882 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, [S82 ‘to lat December, S82 S4.412,005 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
january, ISS. l ORI4 ® 

lotal Marine Premiums $5,020,538 43 

Premiums marked off from Ist January 
ISS, to Sist December, LSSY S4.200.805 00 

Losses paid during the sare 
period SLL Te 

Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses. SRLS G04 OO 

The Company has the following Assets, viz 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks $8,074,558 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwis¢ 1 >, 500) 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at 1118 1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable L725,575 02 
Cash in Bank H4,023 85 
Amount $13,171,675 Oo2 

Six per cent. interest on t' . Standing certificates 
of profits will be paid tot “hg presto their 
legal representatives, on and a., 7, sixth 


tha 
; “dsp, 
of February next 4) 
The outstanding certificates of tl 
the holders thereof, 


e issue of 1. 44 


redeemed and paid to or theirs 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled, 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the 
8ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 


on and after first of May next. 


year ending 


Tuesday, the 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec retary, 
TRUSTEES 
1. D. Jones, Royal Phelps, Edwin D. Morgan, 
Charles Dennis, Thos. F. Youngs, Jas. G. De Forest, 
V. H. H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, 
Lewis Curtis, John D. Hewlett, Chas. D. Leverich, 
Chas. H. Russell, William H. Webb, William Bryce, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, 
David Lane, Horace Gray, lr. B. Coddington, 
G. W. Burnham E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 
A. A. Raven, John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 
Benj. H. Field, Robt. B. Minturn, N. Denion Smith. 
Josiah 0. Low, Chas. H. Marshall, 
Wm, E. Dodge Geo. W. Lane, 
J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accide 


Association. 
trance $25 Weekly Indemnity. 
, about $10. Write for 
and application-blank European permits 
CHAS. B. PEET, 
(Of Rogers, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec’y 
320 AND 322 BROADWAY. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this C < —- any will sail every Wednes 


President 
President. 


Accident Ins 
Membership fee, $4 


$5,000 
Annual cost 
ireular 


President 
Peet & Co.). 


day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken 
RATES OF PASSAG no LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
i -EMEN 
First Cabin, $100; Seca ~ in, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Prepaid Steerage Certificates, $22 


For freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & Cu,, 


AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 


legy INV 


= 


The Nation. 





i Number 936 











as & Co., 


BANNERS, 


Pre ston, 


CHICAGO, 
ACCOUNTS O} —— ~3- Merchants, and others 
coeived, 
With Government and State 
Bonds. 
With Municipal and School 
SUPPLY INVESTORS Bonds. 
. With Prime Railroad Bonds. 
With 6 per cent. Car Trust Cer 
tificates. 
Choice Commercial Paper. 
Collections receive prompt at 
MISCELLANEOUS cention. 


Government Land Scrip bought 
and Sold. 


Foreign Exchange. Letters of Credit. 


st Co. 


Also makes 


Missourr [Ru 
securities in the market. 
Per Cent. 


arm Loans, secured by DEED OF TRUST, being a first 
lien upon the property. Interest payable semi-annually 


Offers the safest 
a specialty of 


at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL Bank, N. Y. Collection laws 
effective and speedy. Safety proved ny ten years’ ex 
perience. For full epee and references address 


A. CRANDALL, President, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


ESTORS 
SHOULD CONFER WITH THF 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas. : 
First-Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City,or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. Se nd 
: r pamphlet with te ye sumple forms, ete. 

; P PERKINS, . Hart, | L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 

WARNE, V “ha litlor. | C. W. GILLETT, Treas 


PRINCE & WHITELY, 
No, 64 Broadway, New York. 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 
Allclasses of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimoi«, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, \ 


_ WN 


IssuE COMMERCIAL 


Pres. 
Pres. 


BROTHERS & 


50 WALL 


CO., 
STREET, 

AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


‘OUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


PEABODY & 


Tus ¢ 


"IDDER, 
1 Nassau St., N. Y. ; 


EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents: 
BARING Brotuers & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & CoO., Paris ; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


Cire 
Boston. 
GREAT 


113 Devonshire St., 


J ALDEN CLIFFORD C. WATERS. 
"YK O7A.—Trustworthy informa- 


tion given, and safe and luc rative investments 
made for non-residents in this most prosperous 


region. 
White, 


New York References: Horace George S. 


Morison. 
ALDEN & WATERS, Land Agents, 
Jamestown, Dakota. 


A P. TURNER 
? 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited, 


TIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
placed on well-Improved - pose City property 
‘EI "Kansas City, Mo. 


& 


CO., 


For rates and references 
HOMER REED, 


| ORTGAGE LOANS negotiated on New 
guaranteed. Ad 


Orleans property. 8 per cent. : 
Att'y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 
TO READ.—Con- 


Articles on 


KERNAN, 


AND HOW 
chapter on_“ Books and 
from Foster's “Libraries and_ Readers,” 
the various treatises, manuals, articles, 
n the subject of reading, the 
Price 5 cents. Sample 


dress FERGUS 


| "HAT 
sult the 
Reading,’ 
pointing out 
and essays which bear uy 
use of books and « A camuede s, 
copy free to clergyme 
F. LEY p OLDT, P ublisher, 


31 and 32 Park Row, New York. 


The Englishman's Right: 


A Dialogue between a Barrister-at-Law and a E 
Juryman, plainly setting forth— 
I. THE ANTIQUITY. 
Il. THE EXCELLENT DESIGNED USE. 
Ill. THE OFFICE AND JUST PRIVILEGES 0 
By the 
By Sir John Hawles, Knicht. Solicitor to the late King 
William (IIL). Reprinted from the rare Boston edi 
tion of 1772. Edited by Daniel Rollins, of the Suf 
folk Bar. 


A beautiful specimen of typography by the University 
Press of Cambridge. Quaintly bound in moroeco cloth. 


PRICE $1, NET. 
Published by SOULE & BUGBEE, 
37 Court Strect, 


440 , ) , 
Catalogue for Private 
Library: 
A Blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, ete. 
Indexed throughout, alphabetically. Bound 


in boards, with leather back and corners ; 
8l¢ x74. Price $2 50, post-paid. 


F JURIES. 


Law of England. 











Boston. 





size, 
Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the 
Nation. 


THE COMPLETE 
to Littell’s Living Age. 


Of this formidable but necessary work, begun six 
years ago and announced last Fe bruary, Numbers One 
and Two, stitched together, 16 pages eac h, forming part 
of Division BrioGrapPHy, and containing about 3,000 sepa- 
rate notices (ABBO1T-JAMES), are NOW ready, price (till 
June 15) $3, on receipt of which they will be sent, post 
aid, to any post-office in America, Europe, or Austra- 
ia. After June 15, the _ e will be $4. 


EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine St., 


On receipt of ten cents, specimens 
mailed to any address. 


Indea 





Philadelphia. 


and prospectus 


r2th Clearance Catalogue 


NOW READY. Bargains in new and standard books in 
every department of literature. 30 to 50 per cent. dis 
count. The lowest-priced and most useful c atalogue of 
books issued by any bookseller in the United States. 
Will be mailed free to any address. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington Street, Boston. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 

DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the way 
books, are issued from time to time, and will be for 
warded to any address. 

BooKS PURCHASED. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing gees tions of famous original paintings, 
——- architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 5' 


Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, e000 


per dozen. 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 
THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
° OF THE 
Burcau of Professtonal Engurry, 
Prof. CHARLES FROEBEL, Manager. 
Authors desirous of securing a publisher for their é 
manuscript, of whatever nature, or seeking publication 
in the periodical literature of the day for novels, poems, 
short stories, essays, etc., should c onsult this Bureau. 
Criticisms, revisions, and translations prepared for au 
thors. Information on all questions connected with 
literature. Raw materials for literary work collected 
and systematized. Apply to, or address 
Prof. CHAKLES FROEBEL, 
THE Bu an AU OF PROFESSIONAL ENQUIRY 
358 Broadway, New York. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Collegiate and University Courses. 
Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application 


Printed by the Evening Post Job Printing Office, N. Y. 
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